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4. Zambert’s Deap. 


EAR Newcastle is Sandy-ford bridge, thirty-six feet above the 

river, which, like many Northern streams, is seldom quite 

full, but flows in a channel, with the rocky bed bare on each side: 
an ugly bridge to look up to; or to look over, driving by. 

In Scotland and the North of England, when our wise ancestors 
got hold of so dizzy and dangerous a place, they made the most of 
it; with incredible perversity they led the approach to such a 
bridge either down a steep, or nearly at right angles. They 
carried Sandy-ford lane up to the bridge on the rectangular plan, 
and thereby secured two events, which were but the natural result 
of their skill in road-making, yet, taken in conjunction, have 
other claims to notice. 

At a date I hope some day to ascertain precisely, but at present 
I can only say that it was very early in the present century, a 
young gentleman, called Lambert, was run away with by his 
horse; the animal came tearing down Sandy-ford lane, and, 
thanks to ancestral wisdom aforesaid, charged the bridge with such 
momentum and impetus that he knocked aslice of the battiement, 
and half a ton of masonry, into the air, and went down after it 
into the river, with his rider. 

The horse was killed; Mr. Lambert, though shaken, was not 
seriously injured by this awful leap. The masonry was repaired ; 
and, to mark the event, these words, ‘Lamprrt’s Leap,’ were 
engraved on the new coping-stone. The road was allowed to 
retain its happy angle. 

December 5, 1822, about 11, forenoon, Mr. John Nicholson, of 
Newcastle, a student in surgery, was riding in Sandy-ford lane. 
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His horse ran away with him, and, being unable to take the sharp 
turn for such cases made and provided, ran against the battlement 
of the bridge. It resisted this time, and brought the horse to his 
knees; but the animal, being now thoroughly terrified, rose and 
actually leaped, or scrambled, over the battlement, and fell into 
the rocky bed below, carrying away a single coping-stone, viz., 
the stone engraved ‘ Lampsrt’s Lxap.’. That stone was broken to 
pieces by the fall; the poor young man was so cruelly injured that he 
never spoke again ; he died at seven o’clock that evening—but the 
horse was so little the worse, and so tamed by the fall, that he was 
at once ridden into Newcastle for assistance. 

The reversed fates of the two animals, and the two incidents 
happening within an inch of each other, have earned them a place 
in this collection. 

Richardson’s ‘ Local Historian’s Table Book’ relates the second 
leap, and refers to the first, which is also authenticated. 


5. Mans Life Saved by Fotis, and Woman's 
bp a Pig. 

Men’s lives have been sometimes taken, sometimes saved, 
by other animals, in ways that sound incredible until the details 
are given. 

Here is a list that offers a glimpse into the subject, nothing 
more : 

1. Several ships and crews destroyed by fish. 

2. Two ships and crews saved by fish. 

3. One crew saved by a dog. 

4, Many men killed by dogs, and many saved. 

5. Many men killed by horses, and many saved. 

6. Men killed, and saved, by rats. 

7. Man killed by a dead pig. 

8. Woman saved from death by a live pig. 

9. Man saved by fowls. 

10. Ditto by a crocodile. 

11. Ditto by a lady-bird. 

12. One man executed by the act of a horse. 

13. Crows leading to the execution of murderers. 
14, A man’s life saved by an ape. 

15. Ditto by a bear. 

16. Ditto by a fox. 

Some of these sounti like riddles, and are at least as well worth 
puzzling over as acrostics and conundra. 
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I will leave the majority to rankle in my reader, and rouse his 
curiosity. But I feel he is entitled to some immediate proof 
that the whole list is not a romance; so I will relate 8 and 9, by 
way of specimen. 

And here let me premise that, as a general rule, I exclude 
from this collection all those wonderful stories about animals, 
which are found only in books specially devoted to that subject. 
Those writers are all theorists: men with an amiable bias in 
favour of the inferior animals. This tempts them to twist and 
exaggerate facts, and even to repeat stale falsehoods, which have 
gone the round for years, but never rested on the evidence of an 
eye-witness. 

On the other hand, when some plain man, who has no theory, 
writes down a story at the time, and on the spot, and sends it off 
to a newspaper or other chronicle of current events, where it lies 
open to immediate contradiction, then we are on the terra firma 
of history. 

Example.—Here is a letter written on the spot, and at the 
time, to a newspaper, and transferred from that newspaper to the 
* Annual Register ’:— 


Extract of a Letter from Nottingham. 
January 9, 1761. 


On Tuesday se’nnight Mr. Hall’s servant of Beckingham, 
returning from market, and finding the boat at Gainsborough 
putting off from shore full of people, was so rash and imprudent 
(to say no worse of it) as to leap his horse into the boat, and with 
the violence of the fall drove the poor people and their horses to 
the farther side, which instantly carried the boat into the middle 
of the stream and overset it. 

Imagine you see the unfortunate sufferers all plunging in a 
deep and rapid river, calling out for help and struggling for life. 
It was all horror and confusion; and during this situation the 
first. account was despatched, which assured us that out of eighty 
souls only five or six were saved. By a second account we were 
told that there were only thirty on board, but that out of these 
above twenty had been drowned. This was for some time believed 
to be the truest account; but I have the pleasure to hear by a 
third account, that many of those, who were supposed to be lost, 
have been taken up alive; some of them at a great distance from 
the ferry; and that no more than six are missing, though numbers 
were brought to life with difficulty. It was happy for them that 
80 many horses were on board, as all who had time to lay hold of 
a stirrup, or a horse’s tail, were brought safe to shore. 
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A poor man, who had a basket of fowls upon his arm, was 
providentially buoyed up till assistance could be had, and he, 
after many fruitless attempts, was at last taken up alive, though 
senseless, at a distance of four hundred yards from the ferry. 

A poor woman who had bought a pig, and had tied one end of 
a string round its foot and the other round her own wrist, was 
dragged safe to land in this providential manner. 


Observe—I am better than my word; for I have thrown you 
in the circumstance that the horses saved the rest: certainly in 
this particular business the lord of the creation does not show 
that vast superiority to the brutes which he assumes in some of 
his sculptures and nearly all his writings; Butler’s ‘ Analogy’ in- 
cluded. The animal that makes the mischief by his folly is a 
man: the animals that prove incompetent to save their own lives are 
the men. All the other animals in the boat, down to the very 
pig, turn to and pull the lords and ladies of the creation out of the 
mess one of these peerless creatures had plunged them all into. 





Awrdenborg’s Uisions of other Worlds. 


BY RICHARD A, PROCTOR. 


Ir it were permitted to men to select a sign whereby they 
should know that a message came from the Supreme Being, pro- 
bably the man of science would select for the sign the communica- 
tion of some scientific fact beyond the knowledge of the day, but 
admitting of being readily put to the test. The evidence thus 
obtained in favour of a revelation would correspond in some sense 
to that depending on prophecies; but it would be more satisfactory 
to men having that particular mental bent which is called the 
scientific. Whether this turn of mind is inherent or the result of 
training, it certainly leads men of science to be more exacting 
in considering the value of evidence than any men, except, perhaps, 
lawyers. In the case of the student of science, St. Paul’s statement 
that ‘ prophecies’ ‘ shall fail’ has been fulfilled, whereas it may be 
doubted whether evidence from ‘ knowledge’ would in like manner 
‘vanish away.’ On the contrary, it would grow stronger and 
stronger, as knowledge from observation, from experiment, and from 
calculation continually increased. It can scarcely be said that this 
has happened with such quasi-scientific statements as have actually 
been associated with revelation. If we regard St. Paul’s reference 
to knowledge as relating to such statements as these, then nothing 
could be more complete than the fulfilment of his own prediction, 
‘Whether there be prophecies, they shall fail; whether there be 
tongues, they shall cease; whether there be knowledge, it shall 
vanish away.’ The evidence from prophecies fails for the exact 
inquirer, who perceives the doubts which exist (among the most 
earnest believers) as to the exact meaning of the prophetic 
words, and even in some cases as to whether prophecies have been 
long since fulfilled or relate to events still to come. The evidence 
from ‘tongues’ has ceased, and those are dust who are said to 
have spoken in strange tongues. The knowledge which was once 
thought supernatural has utterly vanished away. But if, in the 
ages of faith, some of the results of modern scientific research had 
been revealed, as the laws of the solar system, the great principle 
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of the conservation of energy, or the wave theory of light, or if some 
of the questions which still remain for men of science to solve had 
been answered in those times, the evidence for the student of 
science would have been irresistible. Of course he will be told 
that even then he would have hardened his heart; that the inquiry 
after truth tending naturally to depravity of mind, he would reject 
even evidence based on his beloved laws of probability; that his 
‘wicked and adulterous generation seeketh “in vain” after a 
sign, and that if he will not accept Moses and the prophets, 
neither would he believe though one rose from the dead. Still the 
desire of the student of science to base his faith on convincing 
evidence (in a matter as important to him as to those who abuse 
him) does seem to have something reasonable in it after all. 
The mental qualities which cause him to be less easily satisfied 
than others, came to him in the same way as his bodily qualities ; 
and even if the result to which his mental training leads him is as 
unfortunate as some suppose, that training is not strictly speaking 
so heinously sinful that nothing short of the eternal reprobation 
meted out to him by earthly judges can satisfy divine justice. So 
that it may be thought not a wholly unpardonable sin to speak of 
a sign which, had it been accorded, would have satisfied even the 
most exacting student of science. Apart, too, from all question of 
faith, the mere scientific interest of divinely inspired communica- 
tions respecting natural laws and processes would justify a student 
of science in regarding them as most desirable messages from a 
being of superior wisdom and benevolence. If prophecies and 
tongues, why not knowledge, as evidence of a divine mission ? 
Such thoughts are suggested by the claim of some religious 
teachers to the possession of knowledge other than that which they 
could have gained by natural means. The claim has usually been 
quite honest. The teacher of religion tests the reality of his 
mission in simple @ priori confidence that he has such a mission, 
and that therefore some one or other of the tests he applies will 
afford the required evidence. To one, says St. Paul, is given 
the word of wisdom; to another, the word of knowledge; to 
another, faith; to another, the gift of healing; to another, the 
working of miracles ; to another, prophecy ; to another, the discern- 
ing of spirits; to another, divers kinds of tongues: and so forth. If 
a man like Mahomet, who believes in his mission to teach, finds 
that he cannot satisfactorily work miracles—that mountains will 
not be removed at his bidding—then some other evidence satisfies 
him of the reality of his mission. Swedenborg, than whom, 
perhaps, no more honest man ever lived, said and believed that to 
him had been granted the discerning of spirits, ‘It is to be ob- 
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served,’ he said, ‘that a man may be instructed by spirits and angels 
if his interiors be so open as to enable him to speak and be in 
company with them, for man in his essence is a spirit, and is with 
spirits as to his interiors; so that he whose interiors are opened by 
the Lord may converse with them, as man with man. This privi- 
lege I have enjoyed daily now for twelve years.’ 

It indicates the fulness of Swedenborg’s belief in this privilege 
that he did not hesitate to describe what the spirits taught him re- 
specting matters which belong rather to science than to faith; 
though it must be admitted that probably he supposed there was 
small reason for believing that his statements could ever be tested 
by the results of scientific research. The objects to which his 
spiritual communications related were conveniently remote. I do 
not say this as desiring for one moment to suggest that he pur- 
posely selected those objects, and not others which might be more 
readily examined. He certainly believed in the reality of the com- 
munications he described. But possibly there is some law in things 
visionary, corresponding to the law of mental operation with regard 
to scientific theories; and as the mind theorises freely about a 
subject little understood, but cautiously where many facts have 
been ascertained, so probably exact knowledge of a subject prevents 
the operation of those illusions which are regarded as supernatural 
communications. It is in a dim light only that the active imagina- 
tion pictures objects which do not really exist; in the clear light 
of day they can no longer be imagined. So it is with mental 
processes. 

Probably there is no subject more suitable in this sense for 
the visionary than that of life in other worlds. It has always had 
an attraction for imaginative minds, simply because it is en- 
wrapped in so profound a mystery; and there has been little to 
restrain the fancy, because so little is certainly known of the 
physical condition of other worlds. Recently, indeed, a somewhat 
sudden and severe check has been placed on the liveliness of imagi- 
nation which had enabled men formerly to picture to themselves the 
inhabitants of other orbs inspace. Spectroscopic analysis and ex- 
act telescopic scrutiny will not permit some speculations to be enter- 
tained which formerly met with favour. Yet even now there has 
been but a slight change of scene and time. If men can no longer 
imagine inhabitants of one planet because it is too hot, or of an- 
other because it is too cold, of one body because it is too deeply im- 
mersed in vaporous masses, or of another because it has neither 
atmosphere nor water, we have only to speculate about the unseen 
worlds which circle round those other suns, the stars; or, instead of 
changing the region of space where we imagine worlds, we can look 
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backward to the time when planets now cold and dead were warm 
with life, or forward to the distant future when planets now glow- 
ing with fiery heat shall have cooled down to a habitable condition. 

Swedenborg’s imaginative mind seems to have fully felt the 
charm of this interesting subject. It was, indeed, because of the 
charm which he found in it, that he was readily persuaded into the 
belief that knowledge had been supernaturally communicated to 
him respecting it. ‘ Because I hada desire,’ he says, ‘to know if 
there are other earths, and to learn their nature and the character 
of their inhabitants, it was granted me by the Lord to converse 
and have intercourse with spirits and angels who had come from 
other earths, with some for a day, with some for a week, and with 
some for months. From them I have received information re- 
specting the earths from and near which they are, the modes of 
life, customs and worship of their inhabitants, besides various 
other particulars of interest, all which, having come to my 
knowledge in this way, I can describe as things which I have seen 
and heard.’ 

It is interesting (psychologically) to notice how the reasoning 
which had convinced Swedenborg of the existence of other in- 
habited worlds is attributed by him to the spirits. ‘It is well 
known in the other life,’ he says, ‘ that there are many earths with 
men upon them; for there (that is, in the spiritual life) every one 
who, from a love of truth and consequent use, desires it is allowed 
to converse with the spirits of other earths, so as to be assured 
that there is a plurality of worlds, and be informed that the 
human race is not confined to one earth only, but extends to 
numberless earths. . . . I have occasionally conversed on this 
subject with the spirits of our earth, and the result of our conver- 
sation was that a man of enlarged understanding may conclude 
from various considerations that there are many earths with 
human inhabitants upon them. For, it is an inference of reason 
that masses so great as the planets are, some of which exceed this 
earth in magnitude, are not empty bodies, created only to be car- 
ried in their motion round the sun, and to shine with their scanty 
light for the benefit of one earth only; but that they must have a 
nobler use. He who believes, as every one ought to believe, that 
the Deity created the universe for no other end than the existence 
of the human race, and of heaven from it (for the human race is 
the seminary of heaven), must also believe that wherever there is 
an earth there are human inhabitants. That the planets which 
are visible to us, being within the boundary of our solar system, 
are earths, may appear from various considerations. They are 
bodies of earthy matter, because they reflect the sun’s light, and 
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when seen through the telescope appear, not as stars shining with 
a flaming lustre, but as earths, variegated with obscure spots. 
Like our earth, they are carried round the sun by a progressive 
motion, through the path of the Zodiac, whence they have years 
and seasons of the year, which are spring, summer, autumn, and win 

ter; and they rotate upon their axes, which makes days, and times 
of the day, as morning, midday, evening, and night. Some of 
them also have satellites, which perform their revolutions about 
their globes, as the moon does about ours. The planet Saturn, as 
being farthest from the sun, has besides an immense luminous 
ring, which supplies that earth with much, though reflected, light. 
How is it possible for any one acquainted with these facts, and who 
thinks from reason, to assert that such bodies are uninhabited ?’ 

Remembering that this reasoning was urged by the spirits, 
and that during twelve years Swedenborg’s interiors had heen 
opened in such sort that he could converse with spirits from 
- other worlds, it is surprising that he should have heard nothing 
about Uranus or Neptune, to say nothing of the zone of asteroids, 
or again, of planets as yet unknown which may exist outside the 
path of Neptune. He definitely commits himself, it will be ob- 
served, to the statement that Saturn is the planet farthest from 
the sun. And elsewhere, in stating where in these spiritual com- 
munications the ‘ idea’ of each planet was conceived to be situated, 
he leaves no room whatever for Uranus and Neptune, and makes 
no mention of other bodies in the solar system than those known 
in his day. This cannot have been because the spirits from then 
unknown planets did not feel themselves called upon to communi- 
cate with the spirit of one who knew nothing of their home, for 
he received visitors from worlds in the starry heavens far beyond 
human ken. It would almost seem, though to the faithful Swe- 
denborgian the thought will doubtless appear very wicked, that 
the system of Swedenborg gave no place to Uranus and Neptune, 
simply because he knew nothing about those planets. Otherwise, 
what a noble opportunity there would have been for establishing 
the truth of Swedenborgian doctrines by revealing to the world 
the existence of planets hitherto unknown. Before the reader 
pronounces this a task beneath the dignity of the spirits and 
angels who taught Swedenborg, it will be well for him to examine 
the news which they actually imparted. 

I may as well premise, however, that it does not seem to me 
worth while to enter here at any length into Swedenborg’s de- 
scriptions of the inhabitants of other worlds, because all that he 
has to say on this subject is entirely imaginative. There isa real 
interest for us in his ideas respecting the condition of the planet 
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because those ideas were based (though unconsciously) upon the 
science of his day, in which he was no mean proficient. And even 
where his mysticism went beyond what his scientific attainments 
suggested, a psychological interest attaches to the workings of his 
imagination. It is as curious a problem to trace his ideas to their 
origin as it sometimes is to account for the various phases of a fan- 
tastic dream,sucha dream, for instance, as that which Armadale, the 
doctor, and Midwinter, in ‘ Armadale,’ endeavour to connect with 
preceding events. But Swedenborg’s visions of the behaviour and 
appearance of the inhabitants of other earths have little interest, 
because it is hopeless to attempt to account for even their leading 
features. For instance, what can we make of such a passage as 
the following, relating to the spirits who came from Mercury ?— 
‘ Some of them are desirous to appear, not like the-spirits of other 
earths as men, but as crystalline globes. Their desire to appear 
so, although they do not, arises from the circumstance that the 
knowledges of things immaterial are in the other life represented 
by crystals.’ 

Yet some even of these more fanciful visions significantly 
indicate the nature of Swedenborg’s philosophy. One can re- 
cognise his disciples and his opponents among the inhabitants 
of various favoured and unhappy worlds, and one perceives how 
the wiser and more dignified of his spiritual visitors are made 
to advocate his own views, and to deride those of his adver- 
saries. Some of the teachings thus circuitously advanced are ex- 
cellent. 

For instance, Swedenborg’s description of the inhabitants of 
Mercury and their love of abstract knowledge contains an in- 
structive lesson. ‘The spirits of Mercury imagine,’ he says, 
‘ that they know so much, that it is almost impossible to know 
more. But it has been told them by the spirits of our earth, 
that they do not know many things, but few, and that the things 
which they know not are comparatively infinite, and in relation 
to those they do know are as the waters of the largest ocean to 
those of the smallest fountain ; and further, that the first advance 
to wisdom is to know, acknowledge, and perceive that what we 
do know, compared with what we do not know, is so little as 
hardly to amount to anything.’' So far we may suppose that 


' Itis noteworthy how Swedenborg here anticipates a saying of Laplace, the greatest 
mathematician the world has known, save Newton alone. Newton’s remark that 
he seemed but as a child who had gathered a few shells on the shores of ocean, is well 
known. Laplace’s words, ‘ Ce que nous connaissons est peu de chose; ce que nous tgnorons 
est immense,’ were not, as is commonly stated, his last. De Morgan gives the following 
account of Laplace’s last moments, on the authority of Laplace’s friend and pupil, the 
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Swedenborg presents his own ideas, seeing that he is describing 
what has been told the Mercurial spirits by the spirits of our 
earth, of whom (during these spiritual conversations) he was one. 
But he proceeds to describe how angels were allowed to converse 
with the Mercurial spirits in order to convince them of their 
error. ‘I saw another angel,’ says he, after describing one such 
conversation, ‘conversing with them; he appeared at some alti- 
tude to the right ; he was from our earth, and he enumerated very 
many things of which they were ignorant. . . . As they had been 
proud on account of their knowledges, on hearing this they began 
to humble themselves. Their humiliation was represented by 
the sinking of the company which they formed, for that company 
then appeared as a volume or roll, ...asif hollowed in the 
middle and raised at the sides. ... They were told what that 
signified, that is, what they thought in their humiliation, and 
that those who appeared elevated at the sides were not as yet in 
any humiliation. Then I saw that the volume was separated, 
and that those who were not in humiliation were remanded back 
towards their earth, the rest remaining.’ 

Little being known to Swedenborg, as indeed little is known 
to the astronomers of our own time, about Mercury, we find little 
in the visions relating to that planet which possesses any scien- 
tific interest. He asked the inhabitants who were brought to 
him in visions about the sun of the system, and they replied 
that it looks larger from Mercury than as seen from other worlds. 
This of course was no news to Swedenborg. They explained fur- 
ther, that the inhabitants enjoy a moderate temperature, without 
extremes of heat or cold. ‘It was given to me,’ proceeds Swe- 
denborg, ‘to tell them that it was so provided by the Lord, that 
they might not be exposed to excessive heat from their greater 
proximity to the sun, since heat does not arise from the sun’s 
nearness, but from the height and density of the atmosphere, as 
appears from the cold on high mountains even in hot climates; 
also that heat is varied according to the direct or oblique inci- 
dence of the sun’s rays, as is plain from the seasons of winter and 
well known mathematician Poisson :—‘ After the publication (in 1825) of the fifth 
volume of the Mécanique Céleste, Laplace became gradually weaker, and with it 
musing and abstracted. He thought much on the great problems of existence, and 
often muttered;to himself, “ Quw’est ce que c'est que tout cela!” After many alternations 
he appeared at last so permanently prostrated that his family applied to his favourite 
pupil, M. Poisson, to try to get a word from him. Poisson paid a visit, and after a 
few words of salutation, said, “J’ai une bonne nouvelle 4 vous annoncer: on a recu au 
Bureau des Longitudes une lettre d’Allemagne annongant que M. Bessel a vérifié par 
Yobservation vos découvertes théoriques sur les satellites de Jupiter.” Laplace 


opened his eyes and answered with deep gravity, “L’homme ne poursuit que des 
chiméres,” He never spoke again, His death took place March 5, 1827.’ 
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summer in every region.’ It is curious to find thus advanced, 
in a sort of lecture addressed to visionary Mercurials, a theory 
which crops up repeatedly in the present day, because the difficulty 
which suggests it is dealt with so unsatisfactorily for the most part 
in our text-bdoks of science. Continually we hear of some new 
paradoxist who propounds as a novel doctrine the teaching that 
the atmosphere, and not the sun, is the cause of heat. The mis- 
take was excusable in Swedenborg’s time. In fact it so chanced 
that, apart from the obvious fact on which the mistake is usually 
based—the continued presence, namely, of snow on the summits 
of high mountains even in the torrid zone—it had been shown 
shortly before by Newton, that the light fleecy clouds seen some- 
times even in the hottest weather above the wool-pack or cumulus 
clouds are composed of minute crystals of ice. Seeing that these 
tiny crystals can exist under the direct rays of the sun in hot 
summer weather, many find it difficult to understand how those 
rays can of themselves have any heating power. Yet in reality 
the reasoning addressed by Swedenborg to his Mercurial friends 
was entirely erroneous. If he could have adventured as far forth 
into time as he did into space, and could have attended in the 
spirit the lectures of one John Tyndall, a spirit of our earth, he 
would have had this matter rightly explained to him. In reality, 
the sun’s heat is as effective directly at the summit of the highest 
mountain as at the sea-level. A thermometer exposed to the sun 
in the former position indicates indeed a slightly higher tempera- 
ture than one similarly exposed to the sun (when at the same 
altitude) at the sea-level. But the air does not get warmed to the 
same degree, simply because, owing to its rarity and relative dry- 
ness, it fails to retain any portion of the heat which passes through 
it. 

It is interesting to notice how Swedenborg’s scientific con- 
ceptions of the result of the (relatively) airless condition of our 
moon suggested peculiar fancies respecting the lunar inhabitants. 
Interesting, I mean, psychologically. For it is curious to see 
scientific and fanciful conceptions thus unconsciously intermingled. 
Of the conscious intermingling of such conceptions instances are 
common enough. The effects of the moon’s airless condition have 
been often made the subject of fanciful speculations. The reader . 
will remember how Scheherazade, in ‘The Poet at the Breakfast 
Table,’ runs on about the moon. ‘ Her delight was unbounded, 
and her curiosity insatiable. If there were any living creatures 
there, what odd things they must be. They couldn’t have any 
lungs nor any hearts» Whata pity! Did they ever die? How 
could they expire if they didn’t breathe? Buynup? No air to 
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burn in. Tumble into some of those horrid pits, perhaps, and 
break all to bits. She wondered how the young people there 
liked it, or whether there were any young people there. Perhaps 
nobody was young and nobody was old, but they were like 
mummies all of them—what an idea!—two mummies making 
love to each other! So she went on ina rattling, giddy kind of 
way, for she was excited by the strange scene in which she found 
herself, and quite astonished the young astronomer with her 
vivacity.” But Swedenborg’s firm belief that the fancies en- 
gendered in his mind were scientific realities, is very different from 
the conscious play of fancy in the passage just quoted. It must 
be remembered that Swedenborg regarded his visions with as much 
confidence as though they were revelations made by means of 
scientific instruments; nay, with even more confidence, for he 
knew scientific observations may be misunderstood, whereas he 
was fully persuaded that his visions were miraculously provided 
for his enlightenment, and that therefore he would not be allowed 
to misunderstand aught that was thus revealed to him. 

‘It is well known to spirits and angels,’ he says, ‘ that there 
are inhabitants in the moon, and in the moons or satellites which 
revolve about Jupiter and Saturn. Even those who have not seen 
and conversed with spirits who are from them, entertain no doubt 
of their being inhabited, for they, too, are earths, and where there 
is an earth there is man; man being the end for which every 
earth exists, and without an end nothing was made by the Great 
Creator. Everyone who thinks from reason in any degree 
enlightened, must see that the human race is the final cause of 
creation.’ 

The moon, being inhabited then by human beings, but being 
very insufficiently supplied with air, it necessarily follows that 
these human beings must be provided in some way with the 
means of existing in that rare and tenuous atmosphere. Tre- 
mendous powers of inspiration and expiration would be required 
to make that air support the life of the human body. Although 
Swedenborg could have had no knowledge of the exact way in 
which breathing supports life (for Priestley was his junior by 
nearly half a century), yet he must clearly have perceived that the 
quantity of air inspired has much to do with the vitalising power 
of the indraught. No ordinary human lungs could draw in an 
adequate supply of air from such an atmosphere as the moon’s; 
but by some great increase of breathing power it might be 
possible to live there: at least, in Swedenborg’s time there was 
no reason for supposing otherwise. Reason, then, having convinced 
him that the lunar inhabitants must possess extraordinary 
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breathing apparatus, and presumably most powerful voices, imagi- 
nation presented them to him accordingly. ‘Some spirits ap- 
peared overhead,’ he says, ‘and thence were heard voices like 
thunder; for their voices sounded precisely like thunder from the 
clouds after lightning. I supposed it wasa great multitude of 
spirits who had the art of giving voices with such a sound. The 
more simple spirits who were with me derided them, which greatly 
surprised me. But the cause of their derision was soon discovered, 
which was, that the spirits who thundered were not many, but few, 
and were as little as children, and that on former occasions they 
(the thunderers) had terrified them by such sounds, and yet were 
unable to do them the least harm. That I might know their 
character some of them descended from on high, where they 
thundered ; and, what surprised me, one carried another on his 
back, and the two thus approached me. Their faces appeared 
not unhandsome, but longer than those of other spirits. In stature 
they were like children of seven years old, but the frame was more 
robust, so that they were like men. It was told me by the angels 
that they were from the moon. He who was carried by the other 
came to me, applying himself to my left side under the elbow, 
and thence spoke. He said, that when they utter their voices 
they thunder in this way, ‘ and it seems likely enough that if there 
are any living speaking beings in the moon, their voice, could 
they visit the earth, would be found to differ very markedly from 
the ordinary human voice. In the spiritual world their thunderous 
voices have their use. For by their thundering the spirits from 
the moon terrify spirits who are inclined to injure them, so that 
the lunar spirits go in safety where they will. To convince me 
the sound they make was of this kind, he (the spirit who was 
carried by the other) retired, but not out of sight, and thundered 
in like manner. They showed, moreover, that the voice was 
thundered by being uttered from the abdomen like an eructation. 
It was perceived that this arose from the circumstance that the 
inhabitants of the moon do not, like the inhabitants of other 
earths, speak from the lungs, but from the abdomen, and thus 
from air collected there, the reason of which is that the atmosphere 
with which the moon is surrounded is not like that of other 
earths.’ 

In his intercourse with spirits from Jupiter, Swedenborg heard 
of animals larger than those that live on the earth. It has been a 
favourite idea of many believers in other worlds than ours, that 
though in each world the same races of animals exist, they would 
be differently proportioned ; and there has been much speculation 
as to the probable size of men and other animals in worlds much 
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larger or much smaller than the earth, When as yet ideas 
about other worlds were crude, the idea prevailed that giants exist 
in the larger orbs, and pygmies in the smaller. Whether this idea 
had its origin in conceptions as to the eternal fitness of things or 
not, does not clearly appear. It seems certainly at first view 
natural enough to suppose that the larger beings would want more 
room and so inhabit the larger dwelling-places. It was a pleasing 
thought that, if we could visit Jupiter or Saturn, we should find 
the human inhabitants there 


In bigness to surpass earth’s giant sons ; 


but that if we could visit our moon or Mercury, or whatever smaller 
worlds there are, we should find men 


Now less than smallest dwarfs, in narrow room 
Throng numberless, like that pygmzean race 
Beyond the Indian mount ; or fairy elves, 
Whose midnight revels, by a forest side 

Or fountain, some belated peasant sees, 

Or dreams he sees. 


Later the theory was started that the size of beings in various 
worlds depends on the amount of light received from the central 
sun. Thus Wolfius asserted that the inhabitants of Jupiter are 
nearly fourteen feet high, which he proved by comparing the 
quantity of sunlight which reaches the Jovians with that which we 
Terrenes receive. Recently, however, it has been noted that the 
larger the planet, the smaller in all probability must be the inhabi- 
tants, ifany. For if there are two planets of the same density but 
unequal size, gravity must be greater at the surface of the larger 
planet, and where gravity is great large animals are cumbered 
by their weight. It is easy to see this by comparing the muscular 
strength of two men similarly proportioned, but unequal in height. 
Suppose one man five feet in height, the other six; then the cross 
section of any given muscle will be less for the former than for the 
latter in the proportion of twenty-five (five times five) to thirty-six 
(six times six). Roughly, the muscular strength of the bigger man 
will be half as great again as that of the smaller. But the weights 
of the men will be proportioned as 125 (five times five times five) 
to 216 (six times six times six), so that the weight of the bigger 
man exceeds that of the smaller nearly as seven exceeds four, or by 
three-fourths. The taller man exceeds the smaller, then, much 
more in weight than he does in strength; he is accordingly less 
active in proportion to his size. Within certain limits, of course, 
size increases a man’s effective as well as his real strength. For 
instance, our tall man in the preceding illustration cannot lift his 
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own weight so readily as the small man can lift his ; but he can 
lift a weight of three hundred pounds as easily as the small man 
can lift a weight of two hundred pounds. When we get beyond 
certain limits of height, however, we get absolute weakness as the 
result of the increase of weight. Swift’s Brobdingnags, for instance, 
would have been unable to stand upright ; for they were six times 
as tall as men, and therefore each Brobdingnag would have weighed 
216 times as much as a man, but would have possessed only thirty- 
six times the muscular power. Their weight would have been 
greater, then, in a sixfold greater degree than their strength, and, 
so far as their mere weight was concerned, their condition would 
have resembled that of an ordinary man under a load five times ex- 
ceeding his own weight. As no man could walk or stand upright 
under such a load, so the Brobdingnags would have been powerless to 
move, despite, or rather because of, their enormous stature. Apply- 
ing the general considerations here enunciated to the question of 
the probable size of creatures like ourselves in other planets, we see 
that men in Jupiter should be much smaller, men in Mercury 
much larger, than men on the earth. So also with other animals. 
But Swedenborg’s spirit visitors from these planets taught differ- 
ently. ‘The horses of our earth,’ he says, ‘when seen by the 
spirits of Jupiter, appeared to me smaller than usual, though rather 
robust ; which arose from the idea those spirits had respecting 
them. They informed me that among them there are animals 
similar, though much larger; but that they are wild, and in the 
woods, and that when they come in sight they cause terror though 
they are harmless; they added, that their terror of them is natural 
or innate.’! On the other hand, the inhabitants of Mercury, who 
might be thirteen feet high yet as active as our men, appeared 
slenderer than Terrene men. ‘I was desirous to know,’ says, 
Swedenborg ‘ what kind of face and person the people in Mercury 
have, compared with those of the people on our earth. There 
therefore stood before me a female exactly resembling the 
women on that earth. Her face was beautiful, but it was smaller 
than that of a woman of our earth; she was more slender, but 
of equal height; she wore a linen head-dress, not artfully yet 
gracefully disposed. A man also was presented. He, too, was 
more slender than the men of our earth; he wore a garment of 
deep blue, closely fitted to his body without folds or flowing skirts. 
Such, I learn, were the personal form and costume of the humans 


1 The reason assigned by Swedenborg is fanciful enough. ‘In the spiritual sense,’ 
he says, ‘a horse signifies the intellectual principle formed from scientifics, and as they 
are afraid of cultivating the intellectual faculties by worldly sciences, from this comes 
an jnflux of fear. They care nothing for scientifics which are of human erudition,’ 
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of that earth. Afterwards there was shown me a species of the 
oxen and cows, which did not indeed differ much from those on 
our earth, except that they were smaller, and made some approach 
to the stag and hind species.’ We have seen, too, that the lunar 
spirits were no larger than children seven years old. 

One passage of Swedenborg’s description of Jupiter is curious. 
‘ Although on that earth,’ he says, ‘spirits speak with men’ (i.e. 
with Jovian men), ‘man in his turn does not speak with spirits, 
except to say, when instructed, that he will do so no more,’ 
which we should regard as a bull if it were not news from the 
Jovian spirit world. ‘ Nor is man allowed to tell anyone that a 
spirit has spoken to him; if he does so, he is punished. Those 
spirits of Jupiter when they were with me, at first supposed they 
were with a man of their own earth; but when in my turn I spoke 
with them, and thought of publishing what passed between us 
and so relating it to others, then, because they were not allowed 
to chastise me, they discovered they were with a stranger.’ 

It has been a favourite idea with those who delight in the 
argument from design, that the moons of the remoter planets 
have been provided for the express purpose of making up for the 
small amount of sunlight which reaches those planets. Jupiter 
receives only about one twenty-seventh part of the light which we 
receive from the sun ; but then, has he not four moons to make his 
nights glorious? Saturn is yet farther away from the sun, and 
receives only the ninetieth part of the light we get from the sun; 
but then he has eight moons and his rings, and the rocturnal 
glory of his skies must go far to compensate the Saturnians for 
the small quantity of sunlight they receive. The Saturnian 
spirits who visited Swedenborg were manifestly indoctrinated 
with these ideas. For they informed him that the nocturnal 
light. of Saturn is so great that some Saturnians worship it, call- 
ing it the Lord. These wicked spirits are separated from the rest, 
and are not tolerated by them. ‘The nocturnal light,’ say the 
spirits, ‘ comes from the immense ring which at a distance encircles 
that earth, and from the moons which are called the satellites of 
Saturn.’ And again, being questioned further ‘concerning the 
great ring which appears from our earth to rise above the horizon 
of that planet, and to vary its situations, they said that it does 
not appear to them as a ring, but only as a snow-white substance 
in heaven in various directions.’ Unfortunately for our faith in 
the veracity of these spirits, it is certain that the moons of 
Saturn cannot give nearly so much light as ours, while the rings 
are much more effective as darkeners than as illuminators. One 
can readily calculate the apparent size of each of the moons as 
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seen from Saturn, and thence show that the eight discs of the 
moons together are larger than our moon’s disc in about the 
proportion of forty-five to eight. So that if they were all shining 
as brightly as our full moon and all full at the same time, their 
combined light would exceed hers in that degree. But they are 
not illuminated as our moon is. They are illuminated by the 
same remote sun which illuminates Saturn, while our moon is 
illuminated by a sun giving her as much light as we ourselves 
receive. - Our moon then is illuminated ninety times more brightly 
than the moons of Saturn, and as her disc is less than all theirs 
together, not as one to ninety, but as sixteen to ninety, it follows 
that all the Saturnian moons, if full at the same time, would re- 
flect to Saturn one-sixteenth part of the light which we receive 
from the full moon.' As regards the rings of Saturn, nothing 
can be more certain than that they tend much more to deprive 
Saturn of light than to make up by reflexion for the smal! amount of 
light which Saturn receives directly from the sun. The part of the 
ring which lies between the planet and the sun casts a black shadow 
upon Saturn, this shadow sometimes covering an extent of surface 
many times exceeding the entire surface of our earth. The 
shadow thus thrown upon the planet creeps slowly, first one way, 
then another, northwards and southwards over the illuminated 
hemisphere of the planet (as pictured in the 13th plate of my 
treatise on Saturn), requiring for its passage from the arctic 


1 Similar reasoning applies to the moons of Jupiter, and it so chances that the 
result in their case comes out exactly the same as in the case of Saturn; all the 
Jovian moons, if full together, would reflect only the sixteenth part of the light which 
we receive from the full moon. It is strange that scientific men of considerable 
mathematical power have used the argument from design apparently supplied by the 
satellites, without being at the pains to test its validity by the simple mathematical 
calculations necessary to determine the quantity of light which these bodies can reflect 
to the planets round which they travel. Brewster and Whewell, though they took 
opposite sides in the controversy about other inhabited worlds, agreed in this. 
Brewster, of course, holding the theory that all the planets are inhabited, very 
naturally accepted the argument from design in this case; and Whewell, in opposing 
that theory, did not dwell at all upon the subject of the satellites. But in his ‘ Bridge- 
water Treatise on Astronomy and General Physics,’ he says, ‘ Taking only the ascer- 
tained cases of Venus, the Earth, Jupiter, and Saturn, we conceive that a person of 
common understanding will be strongly impressed with the persuasion that the 
satellites are placed in the system with a view to compensate for the diminished light 
of the sun at greater distances. Mars is an exception; some persons might conjec- 
ture from this case that the arrangement itself, like other useful arrangements, has 
been brought about by some wider law which we have not yet detected. But whether 

‘or not we entertain such a guess (it can be nothing more), we see in other parts of 
creation so many examples of apparent exceptions to rules, which are afterwards 
found to be capable of explanation, or to be provided for by particular contrivances, 
that no one familiar with such contemplations will, by one anomaly, be driven from 
the persuasion that the end which the arrangements of the satellites seem suited to 
answer is really one of tho ends of their creation.’ 
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to the antarctic regions and back again to the arctic regions of the 
planet, a period nearly equal to that of a generation of terrestrial 
men. Nearly thirty of our years the process lasts, during half of 
which time the northern hemisphere suffers, and during the other 
half the southern. The shadow band, which be it remembered 
stretches right athwart the planet from the extreme eastern to 
the extreme western side of the illuminated hemisphere, is so 
broad during the greater part of the time that in some regions 
(those corresponding to our temperate zones) the shadow takes two 
years in passing, during which time the sun cannot be seen at all, 
unless for a few moments through some chinks in the rings, 
which are known to be not solid bodies, but made up of closely 
crowded small moons. And the slow passage of this fearful 
shadow, which advances at the average rate of some twenty miles a 
day, but yet hangsfor years over the regions athwart which it sweeps, 
occurs in the very season when the sun’s small direct supply of 
heat would require to be most freely compensated by nocturnal 
light,—in the winter season, namely, of the planet. Moreover, not 
only during the time of the shadow’s passage, but during the entire 
winter half of the Saturnian year, the ring reflects no light during 
the night time, the sun being on the other or summer’s side of 
the ring’s plane.'' The only nocturnal effect which would be ob- 


1 The reader who cares enough about such subjects to take the necessary trouble, 
can easily make a little model of Saturn and his ring system, which will very prettily 
illustrate the effect of the rings both in refleeting light to the planet’s darkened 
hemisphere and in cutting off light from the planet’s illuminated hemisphere. Take 
a ball, say an ordinary hand ball, and pierce it through the centre with a fine knitting- 
needle. Cut out a flat ring of card, proportioned to the ball as the ring system of 
Saturn to his ball. (If the ball is two inches in diameter, strike out on a sheet of 
cardboard two concentric circles, one of them with a radius of a little more than an 
inch and a half, the other with a radius of about two inches and three-eighths, and cut 
out the ring between these two circles.) Thrust the knitting-needle through this ring 
in such a way that the ball shall lie in the middle of the ring, as the globe of 
Saturn hangs (without knitting-needle connections) in the middle of his ring system. 
Thrust another knitting-needle centrally through the ball square to the plane of the 
ring, and use this second needle, which we may call the polar one, as a handle. Now 
take the ball and ring into sunlight, or the light of a lamp or candle, holding them so 
that the shadow of the ring is as thin as possible. This represents the position of the 
shadow at the time of Saturnian spring or autumn. Cause the shadow slowly to 
shift until it surrounds the part of the ball through which the polar needle passes on 
one side, This will represent the position of the shadow at the time of mid-winter 
for the hemisphere corresponding to that side of the ball. Notice that while the 
shadow is traversing this half of the ball, the side of the ring which lies towards that 
half is in shadow, so that a fly or other small insect on that half of the ball would see 
the darkened side of the ring. A Saturnian correspondingly placed would get no 
reflected sunlight from the ring system. Move the ball and ring so that the shadow 
slowly returns to its first position. You will then have illustrated the changes taking 
place during one half of a Saturnian year. Continue the motion so that the shadow 
passes to the other half of the ball and finally surrounds the other point through 
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servable would be the obliteration of the stars covered by the ring 
system. It is strange that, this being so, the spirits from Saturn 
should have made no mention of the circumstance ; and even more 
strange that these spirits and others should have asserted that the 
moons and rings of Saturn compensate for the small amount of 
light directly received from the sun. Most certainly a Sweden- 
borg of our own time would find the spirits from Saturn more 
veracious and more communicative about these matters, though 
even what he would hear from the spirits would doubtless appear 
to sceptics of the twenty-first century to be no more than he could 
infer from the known facts of the science of his day. 

But Swedenborg was not content merely to receive visits from 
the inhabitants of other planets in the solar system. He was 
visited also by the spirits of earths in the starry heaven; nay, he 
was enabled to visit those earths himself. For man, even while 
living in the world, ‘is a spirit as to his interiors, the body which 
he carries about in the world only serving him for performing 
functions in this natural or terrestrial sphere, which is the lowest.’ 
And to certain men it is granted not only to converse as a spirit 
with angels and spirits, but to traverse in a spiritual way the vast 
distances which separate world from world and system from system, 
all the while remaining in the body. Swedenborg was one of these. 
‘ The interiors of my spirit,’ he says, ‘ are opened by the Lord, so 
that while I am in the body I can at the same time be with 
angels in heaven, and not only converse with them, but behold the 
wonderful things which are there and describe them, that hence- 
forth it may no more be said, “ Who ever came from heaven to 
assure us it exists and tell us what is there?” He who is un- 
acquainted with the arcana of heaven cannot believe that man can 
see earths so remote, and give any account of them from sensible 
experience. But let him know that spaces and distances, and 
consequently progressions, existing in the natural world, in their 
origin and first causes are changes of the state of the interiors ; 
that with angels and spirits progressions appear according to 
changes of state; and that by changes of state they may be 
apparently translated from one place to another, and from one 


which the polar needle passes. The polar point which the shadow before surrounded 
will now be seen two be in the light, and this half of the ball will illustrate the hemi- 
sphere of Saturn where it is midsummer. It will also be seen that the side of the 
ring towards this half of the ball is now in the light, so that a small insect on this 
half of the ball would see the bright side of the ring. A Saturnian correspondingly 
placed would get reflected sunlight from the ring system both by day and by night. 
Moving the ball and ring so that the shadow returns to its first position, an entire 
Saturnian year will have been illustrated. These changes can be still better shown 
with a Saturnian orrery (see plate viii. of my Saturn) which can be very easily con- 
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earth to another, even to earths at the boundaries of the universe ; 
so likewise may man as to his spirit, his body still remaining in 
its place. This has been the case with me.’ 

Before describing his visits to earths in the starry heavens, 
Swedenborg is careful to indicate the probability that such earths 
exist. ‘It is well known to the learned world,’ he says, ‘ that 
every star is a sun in its place, remaining fixed like the sun of our 
earth.’ The proper motions of the stars had, alas! not been 
discovered in Swedenborg’s day, nor does he seem to have been 
aware what a wild chase he was really entering upon in his 
spiritual progressions. Conceive the pursuit of Sirius or Vega 
as either sun rushed through space with a velocity of thirty or 
forty miles in every second of time! To resume, however, the 
account which Swedenborg gives of the ideas of the learned world 
of his day. ‘It is the distance which makes a star appear in a 
small form; consequently’ (the logical necessity is not manifest, 
however) ‘each star, like the sun of our system, has around it 
planets which are earths; and the reason these are not visible to 
us is because of their immense distance and their having no light 
but from their own star, which light cannot be reflected so far as 
to reach us.’ ‘To what other end,’ proceeds this most convincing 
reasoning, ‘can be so immense a heaven with such a multitude 
of stars? For man is the end for which the universe was created. 
It has been ascertained by calculation that supposing there were 
in the universe a million earths, and on every earth three hundrec 
millions of men and two hundred generations within six thousand 
years, and that to every man or spirit was allotted a space of three 
cubic ells, the collective number of men or spirits could not 
occupy a space equal to a thousandth part of this earth, thus not 
more than that occupied by one of the satellites of Jupiter or 
Saturn: a space on the universe almost undiscernible, for a 
satellite is hardly visible to the naked eye. What would this be 
for the Creator of the universe, to whom the whole universe filled 
with earths could not be enough’ (for what ?), ‘seeing that he is 
infinite.’ However, it is not on this reasoning alone that 
Swedenborg relies. He tells us, honestly beyond all doubt, that 
he knows the truth of what he relates. ‘The information I am 
about to give,’ he says, ‘ respecting the earths in the starry heaven 
is from experimental testimony ; from which it will likewise appear 
how I was translated thither as to my spirit, the body remaining 
in its place.’ 

His progress in his first star-hunt was to the right, and 
continued for about two hours. He found the boundary of our 
solar system marked first by a white but thick cloud, next by a 
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fiery smoke ascending from a great chasm. Here some guards 
appeared, who stopped some of the company, because these had 
not, like Swedenborg and the rest, received permission to pass. 
They not only stopped those unfortunates but tortured them, 
conduct for which terrestrial analogues might possibly be dis- 
covered. 

Having reached another system, he asked the spirits of one of 
the earths there how large their sun was and how it appeared. 
They said it was less than the sun of our earth, and has a flaming 
appearance. Our sun, in fact, is larger than other suns in space, 
for from that earth starry heavens are seen, and a star larger than 
the rest appears, which, say those spirits, ‘was declared from 
heaven’ to be the sun of Swedenborg’s earthly home. 

What Swedenborg saw upon that earth has no special interest. 
The men there, though haughty, are loved by their respective 
wives because they, the men, are good. But their goodness does 
not appear very manifest from anything in the narrative. The 
only man seen by Swedenborg took from his wife ‘the garment 
which she wore, and threw it over his own shoulders; loosening 
the lower part, which flowed down to his feet like a robe (much as 
a man of our earth might be expected to loosen the tie-back of 
the period, if he borrowed it in like manner) he thus walked about 
clad.’ 

He next visited an earth circling round a star, which he 
learned was one of the smaller sort, not far from the equator. Its 
greater distance was plain from the circumstance that Swedenborg 
was two days in reaching it. In this earth he very nearly fell 
into a quarrel with the spirits. For hearing that they possess re- 
markable keenness of vision, he ‘compared them with eagles which 
fly aloft, and enjoy a clear and extensive view of objects beneath.’ 
At this they were indignant, ‘supposing,’ poor spirits, ‘that he 
compared them to eagles as to their rapacity, and consequently 
thought them wicked.’ He hastened to explain, however, that he 
‘ did not liken them to eagles as to their rapacity, but as to sharp- 
sightedness.’ 

Swedenborg’s account of a third earth in the star-depths 
contains a very pretty idea for temples and churches. The 
temples in that earth ‘ are constructed,’ he says, ‘ of trees, not cut 
down, but growing in the place where they were first planted. On 
that earth, it seems, there are trees of an extraordinary size and 
height ; these they set in rows when young, and arrange in such 
an order that they may serve when they grow up to form porticoes 
and colonnades. In the meanwhile, by cutting and pruning, they 
fit and prepare the tender shoots to entwine one with another and 
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join together so as to form the groundwork and floor of the temple to 
be constructed, and to rise at the sides as walls, and above to bend 
into arches to form the roof. In this manner they construct the 
temple with admirable art, elevating it high above the ground. 
They prepare also an ascent into it, by continuous branches of the 
trees, extended from the trunk and firmly connected together. 
Moreover, they adorn the temple without and within in various 
ways, by disposing the foliage into particular forms; thus they 
build entire groves. But it was not permitted me to see the 
nature of these temples, only I was informed that the light of 
their sun is let in by apertures amongst the branches, and is every- 
where transmitted through crystals; whereby the light falling on 
the walls is refracted in colours like those of the rainbow, 
particularly blue and orange, of which they are fondest. Such is 
their architecture, which they prefer to the most magnificent 
palaces of our earth.’ 

Other earths in the starry heavens were visited by Swedenborg, 
but the above will serve sufficiently to illustrate the nature of his 
observations. One statement, by the way, was made to him which 
must have seemed unlikely ever to be contravened, but which has 
been shown in our time to be altogether erroneous. In the fourth 
star-world he visited, he was told that that earth which travels 
round its sun in 200 days of fifteen hours each, is one of the least 
in the universe, being scarcely 500 German miles, say 2,000 
English miles, in circumference. This would make its diameter 
about 640 English miles. But there is not one of the whole 
family of planetoids which has a diameter so great as this, and 
many of these earths must be less than fifty miles in diameter. 
Now Swedenborg remarks that he had his information from the 
angels, ‘who made a comparison in all these particulars with things 
of a like nature on our earth, according to what they saw in me 
or in my memory. Their conclusions were formed by angelic 
ideas, whereby are instantly known the measure of space and time 
in a just proportion with respect to space and time elsewhere. 
Angelic ideas, which are spiritual, in such calculations infinitely 
excel human ideas, which are natural.’ He must, therefore, have 
met, unfortunately, with untruthful angels. 

The real source of Swedenborg’s inspirations will be tolerably 
obvious—to all, at least, who are not Swedenborgians. But our 
account of his visions would not be complete in a psychological 
sense without a brief reference to the personal allusions which the 
spirits and angels made during their visits or his wanderings. 
His distinguished rival, Christian Wolf, was encountered asa spirit 
by spirits from Mercury, who ‘ perceived that what he said did 
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not rise above the sensual things of the natural man, because in 
speaking he thought of honour, and was desirous, as in the world 
(for in the other world every one is like his former self), to con- 
nect various things into series, and from these again continu- 
ally to deduce others, and so form several chains of such, which 
they did not see or acknowledge to be true, and which, therefore, 
they declared to be chains which neither cohered in themselves 
nor with the conclusions, calling them the obscurity of authority; ’ 
so they ceased to question him further, and presently left him. 
Similarly, a spirit who in this world had been a ‘prelate and a 
preacher,’ and ‘very pathetic, so that he could deeply move his 
hearers,’ got no hearing among the spirits of a certain earth in 
the starry heavens; for they said they could tell ‘ from the tone 
of the voice whether a discourse came from the heart or not ;’ and 
as his discourse came not from the heart, ‘he was unable to teach 
them, whereupon he was silent.’ Convenient thus to have spirits 
and angels to confirm our impressions of other men, living or dead. 
Apart from the psychological interest attaching ‘to Sweden- 
borg’s strange vision, one cannot but be strongly impressed by 
the idea pervading them, that to beings suitably constituted all 
that takes place in other worlds might be known. Modern science 
recognises a truth here; for in that mysterious ether which occu- 
pies all space, messages are at all times travelling by which the 
history of every orb is constantly recorded. No world, however 
remote or insignificant ; no period, however distant—but has its 
history thus continually proclaimed in ever widening waves. Nay, 
by these waves also (to beings who could read their teachings 
aright) the future is constantly indicated. For, as the waves which 
permeate the ether could only be situated as they actually are at 
any moment through past processes, each one of which is con- 
sequently indicated by those ethereal waves, so also there can 
be but one series of events in the future as the sequel of the rela- 
tions actually indicated by the ethereal undulations. These, 
therefore, speak as definitely and distinctly of the future as of the 
past. Could we but rid us of the gross habiliments of flesh, and 
by some new senses be enabled to feel each order of ethereal un- 
dulations, even of those only which reach our earth, all knowledge 
of the past and future would be within our power. The con- 
sciousness of this underlies the fancies of Swedenborg, just as it 
underlies the thought of him who sang— 
There’s not an orb which thou beholdst 
But in bis motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubim. 
But while this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close us in, we cannot hear it. 








The G. 6. €, 
A TALE OF A TELEGRAM. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 


I po not as a rule engage in commercial speculation ; but my dear 
friend Jones insisted with such eloquence upon the success that 
must indubitably follow upon the establishment of the Great 
Butter Company—an association formed for the manufacture of 
that commodity out of a material which shall be nameless, but 
which was by no means so precarious and open to adulteration as 
cream, and the supply of which was practically inexhaustible—that 
I suffered the name of Martingale to appear, for a consideration, on 
the list of directors. 

It is a name well known in society, and was up to that time 
untainted by connection with trade; unless, indeed, the swopping 
and sale of chargers—for which I will back myself against any 
cavalry officer in Her Majesty’s service—may be considered by the 
pedantic as coming under that head. As for the City, I knew 
nothing more about it than that it was a locality lying east of Cox’s, 
the army agent’s, which was the limit of my personal experience in 
that direction. I have always breathed quite another atmosphere— 
that of Pall Mall; I wish I could say a purer one; but the fact is, 
that the atmosphere of the smoking-rooms both at ‘the Rag’ and 
the ‘ Junior’ are, towards the small hours of the morning, when 
my own day is by no means finished, something appalling. I had 
three hundred a year for directing the Butter Company; and it 
was far easier work, I am bound to say, than were the old duties in 
my regiment, for which I was paid a precisely similar sum. Once 
a month the chairman called for me in his brougham, and 
deposited me at the offices in Cornhill, where, after an excellent 
luncheon (of which our butter formed no ingredient), I attached 
my autograph to certain documents ; a proceeding which, I believe, 
is technically termed ‘ passing the accounts.’ There were some 
persons of my acquaintance and profession—persons I have reason 
to believe who had themselves applied for directorships, and faile d 
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—-who did not scruple to call the Great Butter Company a slippery 
concern, and who affected to give me friendly counsel to get out 
of it; but I was too well accustomed to the system of military ex- 
changes not to perceive their drift: their object was of course to 
be gazetted in my stead. I listened to their jokes about ‘ Martin- 
gale the man of business’ every time I returned from an expedi- 
tion to Cornhill with even more than my usual good-nature, for I 
had twenty-five golden reasons in my pocket—the directors were 
paid monthly—for sticking to the Butter. And I believe the 
Butter would have stuck to me, had it not been for my own fault— 
if I can call that a fault which was the most extraordinary piece of 
ill-fortune that ever befell a fellow, and solely through another 
fellow’s being too clever by half. 

Well, I say the G. B. C.—as we who belong to it were ac- 
customed to call it, as the chairman said, ‘out of affection and 
euphony,’ but so far as I was concerned, for mere shortness—was a 
little ‘talked about’; it had its detractors, and even its enemies. 
People shook their heads at it (especially when they tasted the 
butter), and prophesied we should not last; and it was necessary 
to advertise considerably to get new customers. Our business lay 
rather with new ones than old ones, perhaps; but it was gradually 
getting spread over the country—though thinly spread, like butter 
upon bread at school. 

So long as we were harmonious amongst ourselves, said the chair- 
man, or, at all events, washed our dirty linen at home—did not 
attack one another in the papers, as so many boards of directors 
are wont to—we should be all right; but if once there should be 
mistrust of one another, he would not answer for the consequences, 
* Let only the Great Butter Company be true to itself,’ said he, 
during the peroration of the most powerful speech I ever remember 
to have heard from any man sitting, ‘and I do not hesitate to 
affirm that the days of dairymen are numbered.’ For though I 
am still under an obligation of secrecy as to the material of which 
our butter was composed, I may say it had nothing in common 
with dairies—except a little water. Enough, however, of com- 
mercial details. 

When playing at pool in the early autumn one night at the 
Club, I had the misfortune to lose—neither my money nor my life, 
for I am amazingly careful of both, but—my self-possession, and 
somehow or other got inveigled into a promise to go down to old 
Slowcombe’s to shoot, upon the first of October. It was a foolish 
thing to do, for Slowcombe is a bore, and I happened to owe him 
a little money ; and when a man is both a bore and a creditor, it 
is intolerable to be under the same roof with him, more especially 
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if it be his own. There were some excuses for me, for in the first 
place there were so few men in town that we were obliged to ask 
Slowcombe to make up the pool, and secondly, when one owes a 
fellow money one is bound to be civil to him. We got talking of 
pheasants, and the old fellow asked me if I liked pheasant- 
shooting, and when I said yes, ‘ Then come,’ said he, ‘ and have a 
shy at mine.’ I no more suspected Slowcombe of having any 
pheasant-shooting to give away than of keeping a roulette-table at 
Hampton Court races ; he was a stodgy, pursy, plethoric old fellow, 
who had been in the yeomanry for a day or two (just to get a 
qualification for the Club), and had then rested on his laurels. Still, 
when a man farms his own land, there is always a temptation to 
get something out of it, and it seemed he had grown pheasants. 
I ought to have been more prudent, and I will another time, or 
my name is not Martingale. 

I am, however, a man of my word, and I never thought of 
breaking my promise to Slowcombe, until I heard him ask another 
man, and then another, to come down and enjoy themselves 
among his covers, and both of them refused point-blank. They 
did not owe him money, as I did; but it struck me that they 
were more decided in their negatives than the occasion demanded. 

‘Why don’t you go down to poor old Slowcombe’s ?’ said I 
to one of them, a man I should have liked as a companion in such 
an expedition : ‘he means well and is quite harmless.’ 

‘Harmless! By Jove! that is just what he isn’t,’ was the un- 
expected reply. ‘ Why, last year was the first, according to his 
own confession, that he ever took gun in hand, and he shot Brooks 
of ours in the leg at fifteen yards in one of his own turnip-fields. 
You don’t mean to say you never heard Brooks tell the story about 
his leg, and how Slowcombe made game of it ?’ 

I did not like to say that I myself had promised to go down to 
Slowcombe’s, but I made up my mind from that moment that I 
wouldn’t go. Iam not a family man, but I respect myself, I hope, 
as much as if I was; and I wasn’t going to be blown to pieces by an 
old rhinoceros like that, in a field of swedes. My difficulty was 
to find an excuse; for the other men’s refusals—and his own 
knowledge perhaps of why they wouldn’t come—had made Slow- 
combe ‘touchy’; and when I had hinted that I couldn’t be quite 
sure of being with him on the First, he had made an allusion to 
the little matter of business between us, which I felt to be equivalent 
to ‘ play or pay ’"—Come to Ploughshire (for he lived among the 
clodhoppers), or settle my account. 

At last I hit upon a plan. He knew that I was connected 
with the Great Butter Company, and had often sounded me as to 
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its prospects; but I could never persuade him to invest init. ‘If 
it’s such a real good thing, you had better stick to it yourself, 
Martingale, and let nobody else in.’ I didn’t like the remark 
about letting people in; but I was not in a position to quarrel 
with Slowcombe. He parted from me on the last day but one of 
September, telling me he wanted twenty-four hours to get his guns 
ready, and impressing upon me the best train by which to start 
for Ploughshire on the morrow. The next morning (the 30th), I 
wrote him this letter from the Club: 


My dear Slowcombe,—I am exceedingly sorry to disappoint you—and still 
more so to disappoint myself—but I regret to say that my proposed visit to you 
has been knocked on the head. The enclosed telegram will explain itself. No- 
thing but the most urgent business would have prevented my keeping my en- 
gagement; and I feel confident, from the ideas you have often expressed to me 
respecting the necessity of attending strictly to the G. B. C., I need no further 
apology for my absence. You will, doubtless, have many another gun with 
you, and if the phrase of ‘the more the merrier’ can be applied to pheasant- 
shooting, that of ‘the fewer the better cheer’ is certainly still more to the 
purpose. A fuller bag will, I hope, compensate for the absence of yours most 
faithfully, 


MaRMADUKE MARTINGALE. 
Then leaving the envelope open, I proceeded to concoct the tele- 
gram : 


From the Secretary of the Great Butter Company (Limited), Cornhill, to 
Marmaduke Martingale, Esq., Military, Naval, and Militia Club, Pall Mall.— 
Defalcations have been discovered in the Company’s accounts. I am therefore 
compelled to summon an extraordinary meeting of the Board of Directors for 
Wednesday next, when your presence will be indispensable. 


I gave this composition to the Club commissionaire, an active, 
intelligent fellow whom I had often employed, and sent him off 
to the nearest telegraph office. I calculated that it would return 
to me—in telegraphic form—in about a quarter of an hour at 
furthest. But as it happened, it did not. I had an engagement 
for that afternoon at Hurlingham, and was obliged to leave the 
Club before the arrival of the expected document. However, as I 
knew it must come, and could place the utmost confidence in the 
porter, I left my letter with him, instructing him to place the 
telegram inside it as soon as it came to hand,.and then to post it. 

The next morning, I found upon inquiry that this had been 
done, and thought no more about the matter. The day after, a 
note, as I had expected, arrived from Slowcombe ; the contents of 
which, however, I did not expect : 

Sir,—I am astonished that you should have the assurance to send me that 


telegram from your place of business. If you imagine because your secretary 
has ‘ bolted,’ and the ‘blessed concern’ (as your friend terms what I had un- 
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derstood from you to be a sound commercial association) ‘has ‘ burst up,’ that 
I shall not be disposed to press for my hundred pounds, you are very much 
mistaken. I have placed the matter in the hands of my solicitor, and re- 
main—Yours obediently, 

THomas SLOWCOMBE. 

Had I taken leave of my own senses, or had Slowcombe taken 
leave of his? ‘ Bolted,’ ‘burst up,’ ‘blessed concern’? No such 
words, I am sure, had ever been contained in my telegram. 
What on earth did it all mean? I did a thing which I had never 
done before, except upon the first Monday in every month—I 
hurried to our place of business in the City as fast as a hansom 
could take me; and found the shutters up. The office of the 
G. B. C. was closed—just as though the Company had been de- 
funct. Upstairs, however, I found the chairman looking at a 
heap of bills and gnawing his moustache. 

‘ This is a pretty piece of work, Captain Martingale,’ said he; 
‘and we have to thank you for it.’ 

‘To thank me?’ cried I. ‘What do you mean? Is everybody 
gone mad? I have done nothing—znothing.’ 

‘Perhaps you didn’t send a telegram to our secretary about 
‘“‘defalcations?” Here it is.” And he tossed me over the mes- 
sage I had sent from the secretary to myself—transposed. That 
respectable and intelligent commissionaire had, it seemed, taken 
it for granted that I had made a mistake in sending a telegram 
to myself, and substituted the word ‘ from’ for ‘ to,’ and ‘to’ for 
‘from.’ He thought, doubtless, he was doing a very clever thing, 
and one for which I should be much indebted to him. 

The secretary really had, it seems, ‘ defaleated’ in a small 
way, and getting my telegram (instead of my getting his), he 
thought all was discovered, so laid his hands on everything he 
could, and decamped. It was the chairman himself who had 
wired the news to me in that familiar style, which had so incensed 
Slowcombe : ‘ Our secretary has bolted, and the blessed concern 
has burst up.’ 

The Great Butter Company, in fact, was nowhere, thanks tc 
my little device for avoiding pheasant-shooting. The secretary 
would probably never have fled, but only have gone on defalcating 
slowly, but for my alarming message: as it was, everything was 
precipitated, including the compulsory payment of my debt to 
Slowcombe. It was altogether a miserable fiasco; and when I. 
hear fellows talking about the splendid results of civilisation, and 
‘Look at the electric telegraph, for example!’ and ‘the corps of 
commissionaires!’ I say to myself: But never mind what I 
say. I have told enough to make it understood why I should 
not agree with them, 
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Quips and Cranks at our Club Window. 


BY AN OLD ENTHUSIAST AND A YOUNG CYNIC. 


No. IL—POOR LIZZIE. 


You swear I loved you dearly once— 
Perhaps! my pretty Lizzie ; 

But then was then—and now is now : 
I’m busy—very busy ! 


You'd like to have a thousand pounds ! 
Good girl, your brain is dizzy ! 

But mine is calm, and knows the world : 
I’m busy—very busy ! 


You'll try your rights! you'll go to law! 
Your lawyer’s clever! Js he? 

Well! give the man my best respects, 
I’m busy—very busy! 


No. Il—PROGRESS. 


WE travel faster than we did 
A hundred years ago, 

And send by wire and not by road 
Our messages of woe : 

Or else the price of stocks and shares 
And wool and calico. 

We conquer Time, make light of Space, 
And every passing day 

Snatch some new force from Nature’s hand, 
And teach it to obey. 

But are we happier than our sires, 
Or brave and good as they ? 

Speak up, old History! tell the truth! 
Give us the yea—or nay | 







































QUIPS AND CRANKS. 


No, IIL—AN ADIEU. 





Goop-nicHtT, sweet Sorrow, 
Until to-morrow, 

And then we shall dwell together again ; 
I’ve known thee long, 
Like a mournful song, 
Till thou’st grown a part 
Of my innermost heart, 

And a nestling bird on my pillow of pain. 
Sweet little Sorrow, 

Come back to-morrow ; 

T’ve learned to love thee—remain, remain ! 


No. IV.—A DIALOGUE. 


IN DEEP WATER: 


Farr-WEATHER friends, that sought me once, 
I fail to reach the shore ; 

Thick darkness shrouds the face of heaven, 
And angry tempests roar. 

Idle is all your good advice : 
I want a rope— a hand— 

A heart—a will—a little skill 

To draw me to the land. 


THE FAIR-WEATHER FRIENDS : 


Rope, did you say ? we have no rope ; 
We drove you not to sea; 

You drifted out into the storm : 

Drift out of it, say we! 


No. V.—DUBIOUS. 





How can an earnest man be born 
In an age of jest and scorn, 

That mocks at greatness if it comes, 
Or noses it with twiddling thumbs ? 


How can a mighty bard appear 
Amid incessant jibe and jeer, 

When seriousness is out of season, 
And Laughter lords it over Reason ? 


Who can revive a rotting time ? 
Who can make jewels out of slime ? 
Or who upon a mountain siand 

If nothing 7s, but shifting sand ? ; 
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No. VI.—THE POOR OLD MILLIONAIRE. 


I’ve fifty thousand pounds a year, 
Palace and park and tower, 
Horses and hounds, and yachts and friends, 
And all the pomp of power. 
Peer of the noblest in the Jand, 
Men call me great and high, 
And never think I am so poor 
That I’d be glad to die. 
I cannot eat, I cannot drink, 
For sharp arthritic pain, 
And dread neuralgia kills my sleep 
And maddens all my brain. 
Oh, give me health, ye dreadful Fates, 
To earn my bread and beer ! 
For sleep and appetite and peace, 
And fifty pounds a year, 
I’d sink my thousands in the sea, 
Never to re-appear ! 


No. VII—THE WORTH OF WISDOM. 


Suovutp the day come when men of sense 
Shall be, like Dodos, born no more, 
And genius vanish from the earth— 
Lost as the Mastodons of yore : 
How long would last the human race 
To hold its high accustomed place? 
A hundred years? I greatly doubt 
If fifty would not snuff it out! 
Or leave such scope for fools to revel, 
That if no Flood made all things level, 
The wars, the crimes, the lusts of men, 
Would bring the jungle back again ! 
No. VIJIIL—EUTHANASIA. ° 
Poor and mean are our thoughts of Death, 
The world’s a wheel in a rut; 
And men still think as their fathers thought, 
With scarcely an ‘if’ or a ‘ but.’ 
To me, kind Death seems a lady fair, 
A teeming mother, well wed, 
W bose children inherit another world— 
The new-born, beautiful dead. 
Born with a glory unperceived 
By us on the gloomy shore, 
Children that sport in their Father’s light, 
And know their Mother no more! 
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No. IX.—MONEY OR NO MONEY. 


[ wouLp have money for this verse of mine, 
To buy my loaf, my cordial, or my vest, 

To hold my head aloft i’ the morning shine, 
And pay my way as fully as the rest. 

But if the money comes not? Well! ’tis pity 
To me, but not to others. Still, I’ll rhyme, 

And envy not the magnates of the city, 
Whose only music is the guineas’ chime ; 

They have their present comforts : so have I. 
Has not the lark, to the bright heaven upsoaring, 

As much enjoyment in the clear blue sky, 
As money-grubbers o’er their ledgers poring ? 

All things that live bear more or less of burden ; 

Song is its own reward, work its own guerdon. 


















No. X.—NUT-CRACKING. 


WueEn I could crack a nut 
With the molars in my jaws, 
With teeth all white and steadfast 
And innocent of flaws, 
I laughed at angry Fortune, 
Made light of coming sorrow, 
Was happy all to-day, 
And careless of to-morrow. 
I trusted men and women, 
And women most, maybe '— 
Oh, pleasant was that spring time 
To my teeth and me! 
But now, when teeth are shaky, 
And going one by one, 
1 find, like Israel’s monarch, 
Small good beneath the sun. 
I cannot crack a nut, 
I cannot find a truth, 
Or man, or lovely woman, 
Like those I found in youth. 
Put back, O cruel Fortune, 
Thy sword into its sheath, 
Let me believe in something, 
And contradict my teeth ! 
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Joshua PHaggard’s Daughter. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,’ 


CuarteR XXVIII. 


‘AND YET I FEEL I FEAR. 


Unver that quiet surface which life wore in Joshua Haggard’s 
household there were troubled waters. 

Naomi had never forgotten the awful look in her father’s face 
that afternoon in the wood. It haunted her in all places and 
at all seasons. The impression it had made upon her mind would 
not pass away. What it meant she knew not—dared not shape 
the thought in her mind—but she was very sure that it meant 


evil of some kind, evil to her father’s soul, wrong to Oswald. 

If she could have known for certain that Oswald had carried 
out the intention set forth in his fatal letter to Cynthia, she 
would have been, comparatively speaking, at ease and happy. 
But of this she knew nothing. Whether he had really gone to 
America, how and when he had left Combhollow, of these things 
she was ignorant. Cynthia might know, perhaps, but not even to 
set these anxious fears at rest could Naomi stoop so low as to 
seek for any information about her lover from the woman for 
whose sake she had been abandoned. No, if Cynthia knew any. 
thing for certain, the knowledge must remain locked in her breast, 
Save in the merest outward and ceremonial form, a bare civility 
in every-day intercourse, there could be no contact between Naomi 
and her stepmother. The gulf that sundered these two was im-~ 
passable. 

Oswald’s letter had stated that he meant to leave Combhollow 
by the night coach. He had not gone by that coach, for James 
Haggard, who was fond of an evening stroll when the shutters were 
up, and who took a lively interest in other people’s business, had 
watched the departure of the coach on that particular evening, and 
entertained his family at the silent supper-table with a detailed 
account of that exciting event in the every-day life of his town. 

‘ There was only one inside, and that was old Mrs. Skevinew, 
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who is going to Exeter to see her married daughter,’ said Jim ; 
*she had three bandboxes, two umbrellas, a pair of pattens, and a 
pair of the new-fashioned clogs—she bought ’em of Aunt Judith 
the day before yesterday—a hamper of peas, a green goose, a basket 
of eggs, a tin of clouted cream, a red cotton handkerchief full of 
bullaces, two pasties done up in brown paper, and a pig’s cheek. 
Won’t her friends be glad to see her ?’ 

‘Who were the outsides?’ asked Judith. 

Jim ran over the names, checking them off on his fingers. 

‘Was there no one else in the coach?’ asked Naomi, looking 
at her father, who sat in his usual place with bent brows, neither 
eating nor drinking. 

* No one.’ 

He had not gone by that coach then, thought Naomi. But 
presently it occurred to her that Mr. Pentreath’s return to Comb- 
hollow having been a secret and underhand proceeding, he would 
hardly care to leave the place under the broad glare of his town’s- 
people’s eye. The departure of the coach from the First and Last 
Inn was a public event. To leave by that vehicle, at that point 
of departure, and not be seen, came hardly within the limits of 
possibility, unless a man had got himself hidden away in the boot 
before the spectators assembled ; no, if Oswald had made up his 
mind to travel by that coach, he had doubtless walked on to some 
quiet spot, to be taken up as the mail passed. 

This reflection quieted Naomi’s fears in some measure, yet did 
not set her heart at ease. Her father’s face haunted her like some 
unholy image sent by Satan to suggest evil. What had passed 
between Joshua and that weak sinner—what violence of upbraiding 
had the minister used against his wife’s lover? That there had 
been an angry meeting of some kind Naomi did not doubt. Only a 
wild indulgence of evil passion, only an utter abandonment of him- 
self to man’s omnipresent tempter, could have conjured up such a 
look in Joshua Haggard’s face. The dark mind of the spirit of 
evil was there reflected. The lurid gleam in those darkly brood- 
ing eyes was the red glare caught from the open doors of hell. 

There had been hard words spoken, words of hatred and fury, 
perchance even some open act of violence, a blow struck by that 
strong hand of Joshua’s, who might have spurned the sinner as if 
he had been the tempter himself, in his base form of serpent. 
But it was over, and Joshua had doubtless begun to repent of his 
violence, and Oswald was on his way to a distant world to begin 
a new and wiser life. 

‘God keep him and guard him and lead him aright,’ thought 
Naomi, ‘and make him a good and great man. I could bear the 
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pang of parting with him, could I feel secure about his happy 
future here and in the better world.’ 

Oh, empty life from which he had vanished for ever—oh, 
dreary days which hung upon this young spirit like a burden, and 
weighed her down to the dust. Yes, verily, to the dust; so that, 
in her utter weariness, she felt as if it would be a good and pleasant 
end of all things to lie down in some lonely corner of the land— 
lie face downward among the fern and wild flowers, and wait for 
death. Surely the dark angel would take pity upon her joyless 
fate, and come and fold her in his sheltering wings, and comfort 
and cure her. 

‘There is no other comfort, no other cure,’ she said, forgetting 
all the old pious lessons in her despair, forgetting even to do good 
to others in the sharpness of her pain. 

She sought for consolation from no one—not even from honest 
Jim—who was distressed at seeing such blank hopeless faces in his 
home, and was eager, after his rough and ready fashion, to ad- 
minister comfort. 

‘Come, Naomi, cheer up and be bright, like a sensible girl, 
he would say. ‘There’s as good fish in the sea as ever came out of 
it, and though you’ve missed landing a fine salmon through father’s 
foolishness, you'll have your net full by-and-by, [ll warrant. A 
good-looking, straight-built lass like you will never want a sweet- 
heart.’ 

‘Jim, if you talk to me like that I shall hate you!’ cried 
Naomi. ‘I shall go single to my grave, and you know it, or if you 
can think otherwise of me, you’re not worthy to be my brother.’ 

‘ Hoity-toity !’ cried Jim, ‘ what fine notions run in our family! 
Here’s father refusing the lord of the manor for his son-in-law, 
and you talking of dying an old maid because your first affections 
have been blighted. Why, if my first love takes a wrong direction, 
I shall turn my heart into the right road, as easily as I guide grey 
Dobbin down a lane where he doesn’t want to go. Just a shake 
of the reins or a touch of the whip, and off we start.’ 

Crushed by this weariness of life, Naomi strove notwithstand- 
ing to do her duty. Even Aunt Judith found no room for com- 
plaint with Naomi or Cynthia, unless haggard eyes and pale faces, 
and low voices with no joyous ring in them, were sufficient ground 
for upbraiding. The household work was faithfully performed. 
The starching and ironing, the dusting and beeswaxing, the sew- 
ing and darning were duly done. Cynthia had finished her dozen 
of shirts, without a gusset set awry, a seam puckered, or one de- 
viation from a right line in the pearl-like stitching of collars and 
wristbands; and now she had taken to knitting Joshua’s grey 
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woollen stockings, which was a pleasantly dreamy occupation call- 
ing for very little exercise of the intellectual faculties till one 
came to the heel. She used to sit in the garden or the wilderness 
in the calm September afternoons, with a grave quiet face bent 
over her flashing needles—a face that told of an abiding sorrow. 
The Miss Weblings would scarcely have recognised their cheerful 
sunny-faced little maid in the serious young matron, with a com- 
plexion almost as white as her cap. Joshua rarely saw that 
patient figure sitting in his place on the grass plat, for he had 
been growing more and more indefatigable in his visitations 
among the scattered members of his flock, walking great distances 
to lonely homesteads or labourers’ cottages, or, when not thus oc- 
cupied, spending his afternoons in solitary wanderings by the 
wild seashore, holding commune with his troubled soul. 

Save at family prayer, and at meals, he was now seldom seen 
in his own house, while he had almost wholly deserted the shop. 
Aunt Judith bewailed this falling away from the good old habits 
which had made Haggard’s the leading commercial institution in 
Combhollow. ‘The salvation of one’s soul was a vital transaction, 
doubtless ; but a man secure of his calling and election in eter- 
nity could well afford to attend to his temporal business, instead 
of wandering about in desolate places like John the Baptist, with- 
out having anyone to baptise. 

‘He might as well live on the top of a pillar like St. Simon 
What’s-his-name, and have his meals sent up to him by a ladder,’ 
said Judith contemptuously, ‘if his mind is never in his busi- 
ness. We're always running out of things now, for want of proper 
attention to the stock.’ 

To Naomi it was a small thing that her father should be in- 
different to loss and gain, and turn his back upon the business by 
which his father and grandfather had maintained their impor- 
tance and respectability in the little town. The change she saw 
in him was more alarming than this neglect of daily duties—a 
change which she associated involuntarily with that bitter day on 
which she had seen his gloomy murderer’s face pass by her in the 
woodland dimness. 

In the autumn evenings, when she could escape from the joy- 
less house, Naomi felt herself drawn, as by a magnet, to Pentreath 
wood. It was not that she found peace there, or consolation. 
She loved the shadowy scene as a place in which she could feed 
her grief, and haunted it as an inconsolable mourner haunts the 
burial-ground where lies her dead. How desolate the place seemed 
in the season of earth’s decay, all the winding ways deeply strewn 
with the red-brown leaves, soft and soddened in the hollows where 
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the autumn rains lay longest; frogs croaking in the marshy 
places, and a dead snake lying here and there among the brambles. 

It was not often that Naomi went within sight of the deserted 
house, where the old servants lived on in a lazy seclusion, waiting 
their master’s bidding ; almost as slumberous a household as that 
which slept for a hundred years in the old fairy story, only that 
here there was no lovely princess shining.like a jewel in the 
innermost chamber of the castle. Here were only empty rooms, 
and dust and loneliness. 

One evening early in October, Naomi roamed a little farther 
than she had intended, and found that, to reach home in decent 
time, she must take the nearest way, which was across the park, 
and out into the road by the park-gate. This would take her 
very near the house. 

It was a fine bright evening. The sun had set redly behind 
the trees before she had entered the wood, and now the moon had 
risen and was shining over the great sea yonder—a lovely evening, 
mild and peaceful. She was loth to go back to the lighted room 
at home, and her father’s evening lecture, now always of so gloomy 
a character as to minister to her despair, rather than to lift up her 
soul from its depth of sorrow. 

The hall-door stood open, and a light burned dimly within. 
Old Nicholas, the butler, was sitting in the porch. He recog- 
nised Naomi as she skirted the outer garden, and got up quickly 
and came after her. 

‘I beg your pardon, Miss Haggard, but seeing you go by just 
now, I made bold to follow you. Have you heard any news of the 
young Squire? I’ve wanted to ask sometimes when I’ve been up 
at the shop, to get my bit of tea and sugar, but your father wasn’t 
about, and I don’t like to ask your Aunt—she’s apt to be snappy.’ 

‘No, Nicholas, we have had no news. You would be more 
likely to hear of your master than we.’ 

‘Deary, now! I knew there was something wrong when he 
came down here so sudden, and told me I was to say nothing 
about it, and he was going off to Ameriky, and I was to keep the 
place in order agen Mr. Arnold came home, and then he was to 
be the master here. A power of changes to happen in such a 
short time, ain’t it, Miss? I feel as if the world was topsy-turvy, 
somehow. The poor old master gone! He was dreadful near, to 
be sure, but I’d got used to him, and I misses his fidgety pinch- 
ing ways, looking after every candle-end, and such a nose of his 
own if he suspected we was frying a bit of bacon for supper. 
Well, he’s gone where scraping and saving won’t help him, poor 
gentleman. There’s no candle-ends in the heavenly Jerusalem.’ 
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Nicholas sighed despondently, as if he doubted whether an 


‘ immortal home, in which cheese-paring could not be practised, 


would satisfy his departed master. 

‘ And you haven’t heard nothing, Miss ?’ 

‘ Nothing,’ answered Naomi. ‘But there is hardly time for 
anyone to have had a letter yet—is there, Nicholas ?’ 

‘I can’t say, Miss. Perhaps not. It were the beginning of 
August when he went away, warn’t it ? and here we are in October. 
I suppose there wouldn’t be time; and yet I begin to feel oneasy 
in my mind about him. There was something queer about his 
going away, you see!’ 

* How do you mean ?’ asked Naomi, looking at him intently. 

‘Well, you see, he says to me, “ Nicholas, you get they two 
big trunks down to the coach this evening, and that there bag.” 
The trunks was what he’d packed his clothes and books in, and 
such like, that morning, purpose to take them with him to 
Ameriky. “TI shall walk on ahead, and let the coach pick me up 
this side of Henbury turnpike,” he says. “ But you get they trunks 
safe in the boot,” says he. So the gardener and I puts ’em in a 
barrer and wheels em down, and gets ’em safe packed into the 
hoot afore seven o’clock.’ 

‘ Well, what then ?’ asked Naomi, with suppressed eagerness. 

‘What then, Miss Haggard? Why, they trunks and that 
there bag is in the young Squire’s room now—come back, like a 
bad penny !’ 

‘Come back ?’ 

‘Yes. The coach never picked him up this side of Henbury 
turnpike. The coachman never set eyes upon him all along the 
road. When he got to Exeter, there was no one to take to they 
trunks, no directions left about ’em, so he just brought ’em back ; 
and if the young Squire be gone to Ameriky, he be gone without 
his luggage. Lord, Miss, how you do trimble! I hope there’s 


. nothing wrong, but it comes over me sometimes that things ain't 


altogether right !’ 

‘He may have changed his mind at the last,’ said Naomi 
falteringly. ‘He may not have gone to America !’ 

‘Perhaps not, Miss; but wherever he’s gone, he’s gone without 
his luggage—even the carpet-bag, with his razors and night- 
clothes.’ 

* He may have had other luggage in London.’ 

‘He had a black portmanteau at the inn where he’d been 
stopping in London, but it wasn’t a big one. It wouldn’t have 
been luggage enough for Ameriky, or anywhere else in foreign 
parts. And then the books and things that he was so fond of, 
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and his Writing-desk, ‘and most of his clothes—all in they big 
boxes. It’s odd he didn’t send for ’em.’ 

‘ He may not want them.’ 

‘ But it’s queer for him not to want ’em all this time. And if 
that there coach didn’t pick him up—and we know it didn’t— 
how did he get away? Nobody saw him leave, nobody heard of 
him. Lord a mercy, Miss, how white you be! I didn’t ought to 
say such-like things, but it weighs so heavy on my mind. It’s a 
comfort to talk about it. The London lawyer he sends me down 
my wages monthly, and board wages for me and the others in- 
doors. We might live on the fat of the land if we chose, only 
our constitutions have got used to pinching and we likes it. We 
couldn’t have a better place, only they two trunks weighs upon my 
mind, and I shan’t feel easy till I’ve had a letter from my master.’ 

What comfort could Naomi give him—she whose thoughts 
were full of fear? She went home and found the family circle 
waiting for her. It was past the customary prayer-time by ten 
minutes or so. 

‘ Rambling again, Naomi!’ said her father severely, and then 
opened his Bible and began to read a chapter of Jeremiah, which 
he afterwards expounded, dwelling darkly on all that was darkest in 
the text. The prayer that followed was rather a cry of self-abase- 
ment and desolation than a supplicatory address, curiously different 
from that simple and single-minded appeal which the Divine 
Teacher dictated to His disciples. Joshua asked for no common 
wants of common life; he pleaded not to be forgiven as freely as 
he forgave—but he grovelled in the dust before an angry God, 
and heaped ashes upon his head, and abased himself with humility 
which touched the confines of fanaticism. 

‘ What kept you out so long, Sis?’ asked James, when they 
were seated at supper. 

‘ Nicholas, the butler at the Grange, stopped me to ask about 
his master. He is very anxious about him.’ 

‘ Why ?’ asked her father sharply. 

* Because he has been away so long, and has not written.’ 

Cynthia lifted her languid eyes, large with sudden terror. 

* How could anyone get a letter? He has not been gone three 
months. And even if there were time enough, why should he 
write to Nicholas?’ said Joshua. 

‘ Nicholas is anxious about him, anyhow,’ answered Naomi. 

She said nothing about the luggage left behind, which was the 
chief cause of the old servant’s uneasiness. 

‘ Well, all I can say is that a young man with such a property 
as that was a fool to go to America,’ remarked Jim conclusively. 
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It was a generally accepted fact by this time that the young 
Squire had gone to America, and there were various versions of his 
motive for this exile. The male gossips inclined to the idea that 
he and Naomi had quarrelled, and that this lovers’ quarrel had 
been the cause of his departure; the female portion of the com- 
munity pinned their faith upon the yoting man’s fickleness. 
He had repented of his engagement to the grocer’s daughter, and 
had gone away to avoid its fulfilment. 

‘ It was all very fine while his father was living, and likely to 
live to a hundred, and he hadn’t a five pound note,’ said Mrs. 
Spradgers. ‘He knew that Mr. Haggard was a warm man, and 
he might do worse than marry Naomi; but it was quite another 
thing when the old gentleman went off and the property turned 
out better than young Mr. Pentreath had ever expected. It’s only 
natural he should look higher. Circumstances alter cases.’ 

The year wore to its close, and yet there came no tidings of 
the young Squire. There was, perhaps, no reason why he should 
trouble himself to write to anyone at Combhollow, argued Naomi, 
trying to shake off that burden of unquiet thoughts which 
oppressed her. He could hardly be expected to write to his old 
servants; he had provided for their comfort through his London 
solicitor. His rents were collected by a local agent and paid te 
the same man of business. ‘There was no one at Combhollow who 
had any right to expect letters from him. He had broken away 
from all his old moorings, and begun a new life in a new country. 
He was happy, perhaps, amused and interested by the novelty of his 
surroundings—occupied—adventurous, a light-hearted traveller, 
while her thoughts of him were so full of gloom. 

‘Why cannot I banish him from my mind altogether?’ she 
asked herself. ‘It is a sin to dwell thus persistently upon an 
earthly loss. “If thy right hand offend thee, cut it off.” He came 
between me and heaven—for I loved him too well. Even now 
that he is far away, the thought of him binds me down to earth. 
Why cannot I forget him ?’ 

There was another question in her mind which hardly shaped 
itself in direct words: ‘Why cannot I forget my father’s face that 
day in the wood ?’ 

The new year began, and there was no change in the quiet 
household, save a change in Cynthia which had been so gently 
wrought that it was invisible to the eyes that saw her daily. 
The minister’s young wife had faded and drooped since that 
troubled summer-time of the year just gone. The slender figure 
had lost its graceful curves, the white arm was no longer round 
and full, the oval of the cheek had fallen, and the blue-veined lids 
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drooped languidly over the gentle eyes, in which there was a look 
that seemed to plead for pity or forgiveness. 

Joshua’s popularity was at its height this winter. Those 
stirring sermons—those eloquent theological fulminations—acted 
on his hearers as a stimulant and a tonic. People flocked to hear 
him from distant villages. He was proud of his popularity, lifted 
up and exalted by the idea that he was bringing sinners home to 
God, fighting hand to hand with the devil and all his angels. He 
lived apart from his own household, a stranger among them, though 
sitting by the same fireside. It was as if they were people of old 
time giving shelter to a prophet. They scarcely dared speak to 
him, but approached him with an awful respect. It was an 
understood thing that he had no more to do with the business 
which had in years past occupied half his time and some portion 
of his care. James now took the helm in the commercial vessel, 
and felt that he was of the stuff that makes great captains. 
Joshua seemed hardly aware of the change that had come over his 
life. He was a dreamer and lived in a world of dreams. 

So the year began, and it was early spring again, and Naomi 
felt that her youth was gone, and that the years could bring her 
nothing but age and death. They would come and go and make 
no difference in her life. They held no promise, they knew no 
hope. 

Cuaprer XXIX. 


THE WANDERER’S RETURN. 


Ir was March—just a year since the old Squire had been 
stricken with his fatal illness. The daffodils were blooming in 
sunny places. There was a faint tinge of green upon the hedgerows. 

Naomi was sitting alone in the twilit parlour in the calm grey 
evening. She had done all her daily duties, and could afford to 
rest from her toil. She looked at the familiar secene—the glimpse 
of sea, the curve of the road winding up the hill towards Pentreath 
Grange—with sad, hopeless eyes. No bright harbinger of joy 
would ever come to her by yonder road, down which she had seen 
the Squire’s funeral train slowly descending with wind-tossed 
plumes and scarves less than a year ago. 

‘TI had such a strange sense of loss that day,’ she thought, re- 
membering the dismal procession, and her own feelings as she 
watched its approach. ‘I seemed to know that the end of my 
happiness had come; that change, or sorrow, or death was near.’ 

Twilight deepened, and the scene took a shadowy look. Who 
was this walking down the hill at a leisurely pace, with a careless 
easy gait which seemed familiar? Nay, it was familiar, for it set 
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Naomi’s heart beating vehemently ; it made her cold and faint. 
This was no peasant returning from his work. She knew how the 
Combhollow population carried themselves. This tall slim figure, 
so straight and yet so easy of motion—was no son of the soil, no 
hard-handed agricultural labourer, no fisherman smelling of tar 
and sea-weed, with wet raiment all glistening and scaly. 

She stood up, and opened the’ window—stood with the chill 
March breeze blowing upon her pale terror-stricken face. This 
time she felt verily as if she were seeing a ghost. 

‘He has come back,’ she thought. ‘He is not dead. . Oh, 
foolish fear! Oh, wretched doubt of the best and truest upon 
earth! He is safe; and has come back again. I shall see him 
once again—living and happy. My God, I thank thee!’ 

The figure came nearer. Yes, it was Oswald Pentreath. She 
saw the well-remembered face in the dim light. How well he 
looked ; how strong; how brave! Travel and strange countries 
had improved him. His chest had expanded—he walked with a 
firmer step—held his head higher. And he was coming to her 
father’s house—boldly ; with no stealthy approach. He came as 
a man who had done no evil, and had no cause for fear. 

‘He is cured of his folly; he is my true and noble lover once 
again. Oh God, Thou art full of mercy ; Thy love aboundeth.’ 

The familiar figure was close at hand. There was nothing 
but the narrow front garden between him and Naomi; yet now 
there was a strangeness—her heart grew lead. The young man 
looked up at the house enquiringly, like a stranger who recon- 
noitres an unfamiliar place. He glanced up and down the street 
—quite empty of humanity at this moment, the solitary young 
woman with a basket, who had constituted its traffic a minute 
ago, having just gone indoors—then looked again at the house, 
and became conscious of Naomi’s pale face at the window. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ he began courteously. ‘Is this Mr. 
Haggard’s ?’ 

Life-long sorrows are not so keen as a sudden stab like this— 
an arrow that pierces the heart and kills its hope for ever. It was 
not Oswald’s voice. There was a likeness in the tone; that family 
resemblance so often to be found in the tones of kindred; but 
these tones were more decided—rougher. They lacked the poetic 
languor—the gentle sweetness—of Oswald’s utterance. This 
speaker was one who had commanded men on the high seas; not 
the musing idler who had wasted half his life lying listlessly in 
summer woods, or wandering with his rod beside autumn’s swollen 
streams. 

It was not Oswald. For the space of half a minute, the surg+ 
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ing blood in Naomi’s brain almost blinded her. For an instant 
or so reason faltered, and she was on the verge of unconsciousness. 
Then the strong young soul resumed her power, and she compre- 
hended that this was no shade from Avernus, but her lost lover’s 
sailor brother, the Squire’s runaway son. 

‘ Yes,’ she answered, with a steady voice, ‘ this is Mr. Haggard’s 
house. Do you want to see my father?’ 

‘Ah, then you are Naomi,’ cried the stranger eagerly. ‘I 
think I would rather talk to you than to your father. You can 
tell me more. I have only just come home, and I am very un- 
happy about my brother. May I come in, please ?’ 

How friendly, how dear his voice sounded in its resemblance 
to the voice of Oswald. The familiar tones comforted Naomi, 
somehow, after that bitter disappointment just now. Her heart 
was lifted up from its despair. Arnold had come home—Arnold 
would find out all about his beloved brother. 

At that thought a sudden dread came upon her, like a vision 
of doom. 

If there were any guilty mystery in Oswald’s fate, would not 
his brother bring the deed to light? Her shapeless fears rose up 
like gorgons and confronted her. 

She opened the door for Arnold, and stood dumbly as he came 
in and held out his hand to her. 

‘ How deadly cold your hand is!’ he exclaimed. ‘I’m afraid 
I startled you coming so suddenly. People say I am very like 
my brother. And I daresay you are anxious about Oswald.’ 

He had gone into the parlour with her, and seated himself 
with a familiar friendliness close to the chair into which Naomi 
had sunk, scarcely able to stand. 

‘Yes; I have been very anxious,’ she said faintly. 

‘I can see that. Please God, there is no real cause for fear, 
though old Nicholas has frightened me a little by his raven-like 
talk. The last letter I had from my brother was written in London, 
on the fourteenth of July. He urged me to come home, and told 
me he had some thoughts of going to America; and that, if he 
went, I was to take care of the estate in his absence; and to con- 
sider myself master, and so on, in his generous reckless way—as 
ready to give up all his privileges as Esau was to swop his birth- 
right against a dish of lobscouse. This letter has been following 
me from port to port, and I only got it nine or ten weeks ago at 
Shanghai, where my ship was waiting for a cargo. I went straight 
to Oswald’s London agent when I left the docks; but he could tell 
me nothing, except that my brother had made all arrangements 
for a long absence from England. He was to have sailed for New 
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York on the fourteenth of August. But a thing that puzzled this 
lawyer fellow a little was that Oswald should have drawn no money 
since he left home. ‘He may have taken plenty with him,” said I 
—for you see Oswald was brought up to make a little money go a 
Ieng way, or to do without it altogether mostly. ‘So he may,” 
said the lawyer; ‘but I find that young men generally do draw a 
good deal of money when they’ve got any sources to draw upon— 
and even, sometimes, when they have not. It’s a way they have.” 
This made me rather uneasy, and I came down here as fast as those 
blundering coaches, which hardly do five knots an hour, could 
bring me. And the old house looked so lonely and dismal without 
Oswald, that the mere sight of it made me miserable; and then old 
Nicholas’s raven croakings made me worse—so I came straight 
off to you for comfort.’ 

‘I can tell you nothing,’ answered Naomi, with a sigh. 

* Nicholas told me you had received no letter. That’s strange, 
certainly. He would have written to you before anyone, I should 
think.’ 

*No, I had no right to expect any letter from him. I expected 
none.’ 

‘What—not as his betrothed wife ?’ 

‘Our engagement was broken off some time before he went. 
Did you not know?’ 

‘Not a word. His last mention of you was full of affection— 
not in his latest letter, by the way, but in the one which told me 
of my father’s death. I was to come home, and be very fond of 
you, and we were all to be happy together.’ 

‘Yes, I know,’ said Naomi, with a pang of bitterest remem- 
brance. How often had Oswald talked to her of union and love 
and happiness —sweet domestic joys which Arnold was to share! 

‘But why was your engagement broken off?’ asked the sailor 
bluntly. ‘ Did you quarrel ?’ 

‘Quarrel? No.’ 

‘He must have behaved very ill, then.’ 

‘No, no. It was my father’s wish. I obeyed my father in 
setting Oswald free. And he accepted his liberty—he was grate- 
ful for his release. Love does not always last a lifetime: there 
is a difference, you see. I think that he once loved me, but , 

Here the tears rained down upon her trembling hands. Arnold 
drew nearer to her, and gently pressed one of those cold hands 
with a brotherly kindness. 

‘My poor girl—my sister that was to have been! He be- 
haved badly, I’m afraid. There was something wild and queer in 
his last letter, and then that sudden resolve to go to America! I 
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ought to have seen that things had gone wrong with him. Poor 
Oswald! And I expected to see him so happy with you.’ 

* Providence willed it otherwise. I was too happy with him, 
I think: too much absorbed in the joys of this world.’ 

‘Why should we not be happy in this world? God would 
never have made so fair a world for a scene of suffering. You 
can’t .imagine—you stay-at-home people—how beautiful this 
earth is. The birds and animals and reptiles and insects are 
happy. All free creation enjoys itself, from its birth till its 
death. Why should man be wretched, or the source of misery in 
others? Why should Providence be offended because you and 
my brother loved each other and were happy ?’ 

_ Naomi could not answer. It was an article of her religion 
that Heaven disapproved of too much earthly bliss. 

‘But you must have known where he was going—he told you 
his plans surely ?’ asked Arnold. 

‘No, I knew nothing of his intentions—directly,’ answered 
Naomi, a faint blush dyeing her pallid cheek. 

‘Did you not see him when he came back to the Grange in 
the beginning of August? He came to bid you good-bye, I 
suppose !” 

‘No, I did not see him.’ 

‘Then why did he come back to Combhollow at all? I can 
hear of nothing that he did in the way of business, except to pack 
those trunks, which he left behind him afterallhistrouble. What 
was the motive of his return ?’ 

‘ Indeed, I cannot tell you,’ faltered Naomi, sorely distressed. 

Arnold looked troubled. He got up and walked up and down 
the narrow parlour, as he had walked his quarterdeck in many an 
hour of doubt and difficulty. 

‘I can’t understand it,’ he said. ‘It is the strangest business 
altogether. Why did he come back and pack his trunks, and 
have them taken to the coach, and why did he not appear to claim 
them? If he did not leave by the coach, how did he get away ?’ 

‘There are vessels that sail between Rockmouth and Bristol, 
are there not?’ suggested Naomi. ‘ He may have gone that way.’ 

‘A slow roundabout way for him to choose, after making up 
his mind to go by the coach. I begin to feel as anxious as 
Nicholas. Oh, my dearest Oswald, where are you, and why this 
mystery? God grant that he is safe and happy somewhere! God 
grant there has been no foul play!’ 

At these words Naomi’s face took a deathlike hue. But the 
room was too dark for Arnold to see the change. 

‘If harm of any kind has happened to him, Heaven help the 
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wrongdoers,. for they shall have no mercy from me! I'll hunt them 
down. But no, I won’t think it. I won’t believe that he has 
come to an untimely end. The brother who carried me in his 
arms, and was so gentle and loving, and whom [I loved, God 
knows, with all my heart, though I left him! HowI have looked 
forward to our reunion, and counted upon it, and built upon it 
in all these years. And I come back to find him far away, and his 
fate a mystery.’ He threw himself into a chair and sobbed 
aloud, honest manly tears coming from a true and brave heart. 

It was Naomi’s turn to comfort now. She bent over him, and 
laid her hand lightly on his shoulder. 

‘ Pray do not say that evil has befallen him,’ she said. ‘ He 
may have changed his mind as to his way of travelling at the 
last ; who can tell what trifling thing may have influenced him ?’ 

‘What didhe do with himself all that day?’ asked Arnold. 
‘Nicholas tells me that he left the Grange before one o’clock, and 
the coach was not to pick him up till after eight in the evening. 
Where was he? With whom did he spend his time? He seems 
to have no friends in Combhollow but you and your family, and 
he was not with you?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Cannot you help me to find out where he was ?’ 

‘No, I cannot.’ 

‘That’s a pity. IfI could only find out the people who saw 
the last of him here, they might enlighten me as to his intentions. 
I must see what I can do elsewhere. I came to you naturally for 
help ; but then I did not know your engagement was broken off.’ 

Sally brought in the lighted candles, and started and stared at 
sight of the sea-captain. 

‘Don’t be frightened, Sally,’ said Naomi; ‘this is Captain 
Pentreath, the Squire’s brother.’ 

‘Lor’ sakes!’ faltered the hand-maiden, ‘I took he for the 
young Squire’s ghost.’ 

‘Is your father at home?’ asked Arnold presently ; ‘I should 
like to see him.’ 

‘No, it is his class-night; he will not be home for nearly an 
hour. And I know he could tell you nothing more thanI have 
told you,’ added Naomi. 

‘ Perhaps not, but he might advise me; I have heard that he 
is a superior man. I should like to see him: I'll call to-morrow. 
Good-night, Naomi—I may call you Naomi, I hope, for my brother’s 
sake? He told me to think of you as a sister.’ 

‘T should like you to think me so still, if you can,’ Naomi an- 
swered gently. And then he pressed her hand, and was gone. 
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There was some kind of comfort in the sailor’s friendliness, in 
this brave, strong, manly figure, suddenly introduced into the dull 
scene of a sorrow-shadowed life. He was so like Oswald, and yet 
so unlike. And he loved his brother so dearly. Oswald’s fate 
would be no longer a mystery. All those unspoken fears, which 
had preyed upon her like a consuming disease, would be proved 
vain and foolish. He was safe, he was happy in some strange 
land. There needed only a little energy and cleverness to find 
out all about him, and Arnold would supply both. 

Then there flashed upon her the memory of that awful moment 
in the wood, when she saw her father go by with a look upon his 
face that seemed to her like the brand of Cain, full of awful mean- 
ing. 

CHAPTER XXX. 


‘WHERE IS THY BROTHER ?’ 


‘Farner,’ said Naomi at supper-time, ‘Captain Pentreath has 
come home, and wants to see you to-morrow.’ 

‘Captain Pentreath!’ echoed Joshua, staring at her blankly ; 
‘who's he?’ 

‘Oswald’s brother.’ 

‘Oh, Arnold, the younger son; the boy who ran away to sea ? 


He’s come home, has he, to take possession of the estate? That’s 
a good thing.’ 

‘ Not to take possession, father; to take care of the old place, 
perhaps. He has no right to take possession in his brother’s life- 
time.’ 

‘Not unless he had stayed away seven years without being 
heard of,’ interjected Jim, the English mind having a firm grip 
upon this idea of seven years. 

‘ Why should anyone suppose him dead ?’ asked Naomi with a 
look that was half indignant, half apprehensive; ‘ he has only been 
away a little more than six months. His brother has come home 
to look for him; he is determined to find him.’ 

‘What’s the use of looking for him at Combhollow, when 
everybody knows he’s gone to America?’ cried Jim. 

‘I mean that Captain Pentreath is going to find out all about 
his brother, when and how he left England.’ 

‘Poor worm!’ exclaimed Joshua with lofty scorn. ‘ His 
brother’s fate is in the hands of God. As if he could make or 
mend it!’ 

‘ But he has a right to know, father, and it is natural he should 
be anxious.’ 

‘ That shows he belongs to the unregenerate,’ said Jim, glad to 
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have a fling at the creed which had been forced upon him before 
he was able to form his own estimate of its merits, like vaccina- 
tion. ‘If he were sure of his own election, he needn’t care a toss 
what became of his brother my 

‘In time, perhaps not,’ said Joshua, with an awful look; ‘ but 
how dreadful to know him lost in eternity. Better to remain 
for ever ignorant of the fate of those we love than to be sure of 
their condemnation.’ 

‘ Judge not, that ye be not judged, said Naomi, for the first 
time in her life daring to lift up her voice against her father. 
‘Who can be sure of another’s condemnation? It is blasphemy to 
say such a thing.’ 

‘What new Daniel is this?’ exclaimed Joshua, scornfully. ‘Is 
my daughter going to be my teacher? [I tell you, Naomi, there 
are some sins which cannot be repented of. There is a guiltiness 
which seals the sinner’s doom, and sends him, self-convicted, to 
receive his Maker’s sentence.’ 

‘IT have no fear that Oswald would be such a sinner,’ an- 
swered Naomi, meeting her father’s dark look with defiant eyes. 
‘ Weak, erring, led astray by one more erring than himself—yes, 
he might be these, but not a deliberate offender, not obstinately 
guilty!’ 

What was this new feeling which made her talk to her father 
as if she was arguing with an adversary? She felt a thrill of 
horror at her own audacity. But she was not mistress of herself 
when her father spoke harsh words of Oswald Pentreath. Reason 
grew clouded and the voice of passion cried aloud in defence of 
her lost lover. He was weak, and she would not let the strong 
man spurn him. He was absent, and she would not hear him 
condemned. 

Cynthia sat silent, and heard them talk of the man who had 
loved her too well, whose only sin and sorrow was to have let his 
heart go out to her as a young bird flies from its nest into the 
glad new world. He had loved her, and that love had darkened 
his life. She could see him looking down at her, as on that last 
day, passion-pale, bidding his eternal farewell. What a dream it 
had been—so fair, so sweet, so unreal! She had suffered herself to 
be beloved, and to love again, and in this dreaming, half-uncon- 
scious state had tasted an ineffable happiness. She did not regret 
this lost dream-world; she would not have recalled its vanished 
sweetness; she was honestly repentant of her sin against the 
husband she honoured; but the past was ineffaceable—a part of 
her being. 

I cannot but remember such things were 


That were most precious to me, 
VOL, XXX, NO, CXIX, 
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Though full of anxious thoughts, Arnold Pentreath brought 
brightness and pleasant days to the old Grange and all who came 
within his influence. His candid intelligent face, the frank hearti- 
ness of his manners, with just a dash of the seaman’s bluntness, 
and that firm straightforwardness which comes from the habit of 
commanding others and restraining oneself—all these things gave 
him immediate mastery over the simple folks at Combhollow. 
The old servants worshipped him. He had been the most daring 
and mischievous of the two brothers, in boyhood, and naturally the 
most popular. He had defied his old father, and had won golden 
opinions from the household by his juvenile mutinies. He came 
back a man, broad-shouldered and strongly built, bronzed and 
battered a little by all kinds of climates and hard weather, but all 
the handsomer, in the eyes of a sea-loving population, for his sun- 
burnt cbeek and the stubborn crispness of his hair. He was fonder 
of his fellow-men than Oswald had been, and, instead of dreaming 
over Childe Harold in Pentreath Wood, was out and about all day, 
tramping along the lanes, making acquaintance with every hind 
who worked upon his land, tossing cottage children in his strong 
arms, with a kindly word for every one he met. 

He had not been three days at the Grange before the fact of 
his return was known far and wide, and brought all manner of 
applicants to the old house to ask favours which no agent would 
grant. He heard all complaints with an equable good nature, and 
lent his attention to the smallest detail. The slates blown off the 
homestead in ‘they high winds—now do’ee see what you can do 
for us, Squire. The granary thatch which had ‘ cotched fire’ in 
such a mysterious way after last midsummer’s thunder-storm, that 
old Farmer Westall was firmly convinced it was the work of Nancy 
Dowben, the witch. 

‘For she be a witch, Squire,’ said the farmer, ‘that’s well be- 
knownst. And I do say as it ain’t right a spiteful old woman like - 
she should be allowed to meddle with forked lightning.’ 

‘Well, farmer, if it was witchcraft fired the barn, you can’t 
expect me to pay for new thatching it?’ argued Arnold. 

‘ But look’ee now, Squire. It was the ould gentleman, your 
feyther, brought it on us. All they witches bore an evil eye to- 
wards him. He were so hard upon ’em, and that screwy, never a 
drop of milk or a faggot to give ’em.’ 

‘Wasn’t it you, now, that refused old Nancy the faggots, Farmer 
Westall ?’ suggested Arnold. 

‘ Well, now, you’re a bit of a conjurer yourself, Squire. There 
was one day as the ould ooman come for some wood to bile her 
kittle, and I wasn’t in the best of tempers, for our ould sow had 
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etten up seven pegs, and I thowt it was some o’ Nancy’s work, so I 
calls out, “ Now jist look yere, Nancy; you hada faggot, yesterday, 
and another the day afore that, and I didn’t make that stack o’ 
wood o’ purpose for you, old lady.” So she gives a sniff and a 
grunt, and off she goes, and it wasn’t a week from that when the 
lightning caught the thatch o’ my biggest barn. And I’m a man 
with a long fambly, Squire, and I’ve had the roof covered up any- 
how with some old boards and a bit of tarpaulin ever since, be- 
cause Bill Stowell, the thatcher, asks a mort o’ money before he’ll 
make a good job of it!’ 

‘We'll see what can be done, farmer. Perhaps I might go 
halves in the expense, if the barn was roofed in to my satisfaction. 
I’m only a steward, you see—a kind of deputy for my brother.’ 

Farmer Westall sighed and looked glum. Old Nicholas, the 
butler; had infected most of his acquaintance with his own dismal 
ideas about the absent lord of the manor. It was a general 
opinion that the vessel in which Oswald had sailed for America 
had gone to the bottom. 

‘There are some folks that ll never get no luck out o’ the sea,’ 
said the voice of public opinion as represented by the fishermen of 
Combhollow. ‘Remember that storm, and the way the “ Dol- 
phin” went to pieces. The two sailors was saved easy enough, 
but the Squire would have been drownded or knocked to pieces on 
they rocks but for Joshua Haggard. And what were the use of 
saving him? He never did no good to the Haggards; and here 
he is gone down to the bottom, as sure as fate. It was what were 
meant from the fust, and there’s never no good in flying in the 
face of Providence. You may save a ship’s cargo—that’s man’s 
business—and an honest way of providin’ for a fambly: but they 
as is aboard the ship is in the care o’ Providence, and it’s clean 
blasphemy to risk your life in fishing of ’em out of the water !’ 

Captain Pentreath had exhausted his resources, and had found 
no clue to his brother’s proceedings after that August noontide in 
which he had left the Grange, with the avowed intention of going 
to Exeter—on his way to London—by the evening coach. Arnold 
had gone back to London, and had seen the solicitor again, and 
had made his enquiries in every likely and unlikely direction, but 
he had learned nothing. The London lawyer did not know the 
name of the vessel in which Arnold had booked his passage to 
New York. His client had told him nothing, except that he had 
made up his mind to go to America, and that he wanted his affairs 
administered in his absence. The household at the Grange was to 
suffer no alteration, and when Arnold came he was to be master. 

‘ Until your return!’ the lawyer had said to him. 

x 2 
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‘My return is an event of the remote future,’ Oswald had 
replied; ‘I may never return.’ 

Arnold went to Liverpool, and the result of his researches there 
convinced him that Oswald had not left that port in any vessel bound 
for America, unless he had sailed under an assumed name. From 
Liverpool he went to Cork—from Cork he went by water to 
Bristo1—from Bristol westward to Plymouth ; and the most search- 
ing enquiries at these places resulted as his enquiries had resulted 
at Liverpool. There was no trace of Oswald Pentreath’s pas- 
sage to America to be found in any shipping office. He went back 
to the Grange sorely depressed, for his brother’s fate was beginning 
to assume a hue of mystery which gave room for the darkest fears. 

His conversation with Joshua Haggard had told him nothing 
more than he had already learned from Naomi. The minister 
had received him with a chilling reserve which held him at arm’s 
length. The frank outspoken sailor wondered that his brother 
could have written to him so warmly in praise of such a man. 

He called on Joshua the day after his return from his round of 
enquiry. 

‘This is a bad business, Mr. Haggard,’ he began, plunging at 
once into the subject nearest his heart ; ‘I have found out enough 
to feel very sure that my brother has not gone to America.’ 

Joshua’s grave countenance betrayed no surprise. ‘Why, the 
fellow is not a man but a machine,’ Arnold thought indignantly. 

‘You don’t seem to understand what a serious question this 
is,’ said Arnold. ‘If my brother did not go to America last 
August, what has become of him ?’ 

‘ That is a question that I cannot be expected to dnswer, Captain 
Pentreath. We are all in God’s hands. In life or in death He 
deals with us as seemeth best to Him. He may have appointed your 
brother for an evil end. You had best be content to leave all to Him.’ 

‘Do you mean that if my brother has come to an evil end, 
Iam to let his murderer go scot-free ?’ cried Arnold, indignantly. 
‘Do you think that I shall fold my hands and wait for Provi- 
dence to avenge my brother? Why, if I did, God would have the 
right to ask of meas he did of Cain, “ Where is thy brother?” You 
do not know how dearly we two loved each other, Mr. Haggard.’ 

‘« Vengeance is mine, I will repay,”’ quoted Joshua solemnly ; 
* be sure that if your brother has been murdered, an idea I do not 
for a moment entertain, his assassin has suffered or will suffer as 
heavy a punishment as any vengeance of yours could inflict.’ 

‘ May God make conscience an undying worm to feed upon his 
soul!’ said Arnold. ‘ But it shall be my business to bring his body 
to the gallows,’ 
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Joshua heard him in silence. He sat with folded hands, and a 
countenance as mysterious in its solemn thoughtfulness as the 
head of Memnon. 

‘Come, Mr. Haggard, you must be able to give me some help 
in this matter, if you choose,’ urged Arnold passionately; ‘my 
brother was your daughter’s lover—her affianced husband, till you, 
for some motive of your own, forbade their marriage. There is a 
story underlying that act of yours—a story that might cast some 
light upon my poor brother’s fate. You must have had strong 
reasons for such a step. A man of your principles would hardly be 
governed by caprice. Tell me honestly, as one who has a right to 
ask, what that reason was.’ 

‘I can give you no details upon that point,’ answered Joshua, 
after some moments of profound thought, ‘but I will tell you 
broadly that I had reason to disapprove of your brother’s conduct 
in relation to another woman. I had reason to know that his 
heart had gone away from my daughter. He would have kept his 
promise, and married her, and would have believed that he was 
acting as a man of honour; but he would have lied at God’s altar, 
and his marriage would have offended Heaven.’ 

‘ You believe that my brother’s heart had gone astray ?’ 

‘T know it.’ 

‘ Then, for heaven’s sake, tell me all youknow. This love affair 
may throw light upon his after conduct—may give us the clue to 
his present whereabouts. There would be a false delicacy—an 
absolute cruelty—in hiding anything from me—from me, his 
brother, who am distracted by the most hideous apprehensions.’ 

‘I can tell you nothing more,’ answered Joshua, with a stern 
resoluteness which chilled Arnold to the heart. ‘I am withholding 
no knowledge which could help you in the smallest degree. Your 
brother sinned—and is gone. You must be content to know no 
more than that.’ 

‘I will not be content,’ cried the sailor, vehemently. ‘ You 
are juggling with me—you, a preacher of God’s Word, who ought 
to be truthful as the day. But I forgot—the prophets were dark of 
speech, and God taught His chosen people by dreams and allegories, 
and you seek to imitate those mysterious ways. Have you no 
human pity—as a man and a Christian—for a brother’s grief for 
a lost brother? You could tell me something that would make 
this mystery clear; and you lock your lips, and abandon me to 
the agony of uncertainty. My brother respected, admired—nay, 
loved you, Mr. Haggard.’ 

This wrung a sigh from a breast which Arnold had deemed 
marble, 
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‘T tell you I am withholding nothing that could give you com- 
fort,’ said Joshua, looking downward with fixed and gloomy brow. 
‘I deplore your brother’s fate, and the mystery which surrounds 
it. Yet for your sake—for the sake of my daughter who loved 
him—TI say, May the veil never be lifted!’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘ Because I fear he came to a bad end.’ 

‘You must have some reason for that fear. You know some- 
thing,’ exclaimed Arnold, breathlessly. 

*‘T am guided by my knowledge of his character—of his con- 
dition of mind last summer.’: 

‘You think he destroyed himself?’ 

‘I do.’ 

Arnold bowed his face upon his clasped hands; his strong frame 
was shaken by the agony of that momemt. To have stayed away 
from his brother all the days of his youth—to come home full of 
hope and pleasure—and to be told this! The cup was bitter. 

When Arnold looked up, Joshua Haggard was gone. 

He stayed in the empty room, looking out into the windy 
March street—where one old woman was tightening a three- 
cornered shawl across her skinny shoulders—with eyes that saw 
not, and thinking over Joshua’s words. 

What did they mean? How much, or how little? Was this 
idea of Oswald’s suicide a mere speculation on the minister’s part, 
or had he sound evidence on which to found his conclusions ? 

‘It is too bad of him to leave me in the dark, mused Arnold. 
‘T have a right to know everything that can be said or thought 
about my brother. He is a hard-hearted scoundrel. These over- 
pious men are adamant. And yet he saved my brother’s life at 
the risk of his own. Oswald told me the story, and the fishermen 
here are never tired of talking about it. Don’t let me forget that. 
The man is better than his speech. And he tells me he is keep- 
ing nothing back. But to think that my brother took his own 
life—that he was wretched enough to find the coward’s last release 
from difficulty! I will not believe it.’ 

He rose to depart; but before he got to the door, Naomi came 
in, and they stood face to face, both startled, both agitated by this 
sudden meeting, natural as it was. 

‘Oh, Naomi, I want you,’ cried the sailor, taking both her 
hands, and looking into the pale face with beseeching earnestness. 
‘I want you to advise, to comfort, to enlighten me. I have been 
talking to your father, and he has almost broken my heart. Tell 
me, for pity’s sake, the truth, dear, as sister to brother. Say that 
you do not believe Oswald killed himself.’ 
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‘Killed himself?’ she echoed, growing very white. ‘No. 
Who says so—who thinks so ?’ 

‘Your father.’ 

‘ My father says that—my father believes that ? ” 

‘Yes, dear. He told me so five minutes ago. Only say that 
you don’t believe it.’ 

‘I do not!’ she answered with flashing eyes. ‘I know that he 
was unhappy, but I cannot believe—I will not believe—that he 
could be so weak—so guilty. No, there was no such thought in 
his mind. He had made his plans for beginning a new life; he 
had taken his passage for America.’ 

‘ You know that from himself?’ cried Arnold eagerly. 

Naomi bowed her head in assent. 

‘God bless you, sister!’ said the sailor. ‘ You have comforted 
me more than I can say. You knew him—you loved him.’ 

‘ With all my heart and soul—too much for duty, or peace, or 
righteousness.’ 

* And you think he really did go to America ?’ 

Naomi’s troubled face took a still deeper shadow. 

‘I know he meant to go; he may not have gone after all.’ 

‘Yet it was strange that he should not have left by the coach, 
after telling Nicholas that he meant to go that way. Very strange 
that he should leave those trunks behind him after packing them.’ 

‘He may have changed his mind at the last. He was troubled 
in mind, and might be careless about things which people in an 
ordinary state of mind would consider important.’ 

‘True, my dear. How clearly you see everything. Yes, that 
was so. And he sailed from some small port, perhaps—or from 
the other side of the Channel, Havre or Brest. The fact that I 
cannot trace him is worth nothing. We will wait and hope, Naomi; 
hope for your husband and my brother’s return.’ 

‘For our brother’s return,’ answered Naomi, with a tender 
gravity. ‘He can never again be more to me than a brother : 
and to the end of my life I shall love him with a sister’s love.’ 

‘Poor fellow !’ said Arnold dreamily ; ‘he threw away a jewel 
above all price when he lost you.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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BY F. HUEFFER, 


THE north of France was the birth country and chief seat of 
epic poetry in the middle ages. The chanson de geste, the roman, 
the fabliau, bear witness to consummate grace of narrative 
diction. Even the lyrical effusions of the trowvéres frequently 
take the form of the monologue or dialogue. The poet loves to 
hide his own personality under the mask of a fictitious character. 
This is different with the troubadour, the poet of Southern France. 
He is the lyrical singer par excellence, speaking in his own un- 
disguised person, and of his own subjective passion. His canzo 
is the song of love, and even in his sirventes—that is, a song of 
political or personal satire—he often breaks off abruptly, ‘ for now,’ 
he says, naively, ‘I must sing the praise of my lady.’ In a poetry 
so thoroughly imbued with one prevailing passion, and in the civi- 
lisation of which this poetry is the utterance, woman naturally oc- 
cupied a most important place. But to define this place is a 
matter of some difficuity. The poems of the troubadours them- 
selves give us but scanty information in this respect. We there 
hear a great deal of the incomparable charms of Provengal ladies ; 
their lovingkindness is extolled, or their cruelty complained of. 
But in a few cases only are we enabled to realise from generali- 
ties of this kind an individual human being with individual pas- 
sions or caprices. It would, indeed, be impossible even to de- 
cipher the numerous senhals or nicknames under which the 
poets were obliged to hide the real names of their lady-loves from 
the watchfulness of evil tongues and cruel husbands, but for the 
aid of the Provencal biographies of the old troubadours, which 
in most cases offer a welcome clue to the identity of these pseudo- 
nymous flames. 

It is by this means that we hear of the beautiful ladies of 
Provence—such as the three sisters, Maenz of Montignac, Elise of 
Montfort, and Maria of Ventadorn—praised in impassioned song 
by Bertran de Born, Gaucelm Faidit, and other troubadours; and of 
that lovely lady with an unlovely name Loba, (she-wolf) of Penau- 
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tier, who turned the fantastic brain of Peire Vidal, and sent him 
into the wilderness clad in a wolf’s skin—a practical pun on the 
name of his mistress. From such hints as may be found in these 
biographies and other contemporary sources, I have tried to form 
a tangible idea of a Provengal lady of the twelfth or thirteenth 
century; of her position in society ; and, most of all, of her decisive 
influence on the poetry of the troubadours. Does the reader care 
to know? 

What was the type of the lady of Provence of whom so much 
has been said in verse and prose? Was she a demure, well-con- 
ducted person, clad in sober colours, mending stockings and cutting 
bread-and-butter for the children; a model housewife, in fact, such 
as might be found in a best-possible world of Mrs. Lynn Linton’s 
devising? Or was she, on the other hand, a progressive-minded 
female, despising the frivolities of society, and thirsting for medical 
degrees and the franchise, or whatever may have been the medieval 
equivalents of these much-desired prerogatives? I fear that even 
Margarida de Rossilho, ‘the lady most praised of her time for all 
that is praiseworthy and noble and courteous,’ would have fallen 
far short of these divergent ideals of our latter days. Her main 
purpose of existence was—shocking though it may sound—alto- 
gether not practical, but ornamental. It was her choice and her 
duty to wield in a society only just emerging from barbarism the 
softening influence to which we owe the phenomenon of a highly 
finished literature and of an astonishing degree of social retine- 
ment at the very outset of the medizval epoch. Whether this 
result was altogether unworthy of woman’s mission in the history 
of civilisation graver judges must decide. 

There is extant, dating from about the middle of the thirteenth 
century, a curious poem in rhymed couplets entitled, ‘L’essenhamen 
de la donzela que fe N’ Amanieus des Escas com apela dieu d’amors;’ 
Anglice: ‘Instruction to a young lady, composed by Sir Amanieu 
des Escas, called God of Love.’ In this treatise we are sup- 
plied with a minute account of the accomplishments expected 
from a well-educated young lady, and of the bad habits most pre- 
judicial to her character. The poet is supposed to be addressing 
a noble damsel living at the court of some great baron, as a sort 
of ‘lady-help’ to his wife; this being a not unusual, and un- 
doubtedly a most efficient, method of polite education in Provence. 
The young lady has accosted Amanieu on a lonely walk, asking for 
his advice in matters fashionable. This the poet at first refuses to 
tender ; alleging that ‘ you (the damsel) have ten times as much 
sense as I, and that is the truth. But, after his modest scruples 

are once overcome, he launches forth into a flood of good counsel. 
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He systematically begins with enforcing the good old doctrine of 
‘early to rise;’ touches delicately on the mysteries of the morning 
toilet, such as lacing, washing of arms, hands, and head, which, he 
sententiously adds, ought to go before the first-mentioned process ; 
and, after briefly referring to the especial care required for teeth and 
nails, he leaves the dressing-room for the church, where a quiet, 
undemonstrative attitude is recommended ; the illicit use of eyes 
and tongue being mentioned amongst the temptations peculiarly 
to be avoided. Directions of similar minuteness assist the young 
lady at the dinner-table; the cases in which it would be good 
taste, and those in which it would be the reverse, to invite persons 
to a share of the dishes within her reach are specified; and the 
rules as to carving, washing one’s hands before and after dinner, 
and similar matters, leave nothing to be desired. ‘Always temper 
your wine with water, so that it may not do you harm,’ is another 
maxim of undeniable wisdom. 

After dinner follows the time of polite conversation in the sala 
(drawing-room), the arbour, or on the battlements of the castle ; 
and now the teachings of Amanieu become more and more 
animated, and are enlivened occasionally by practical illustrations 
of great piquancy. ‘ And if at this season,’ he says, ‘a gentleman 
takes you aside, and wishes to talk of courtship to you, do not 
show a strange or sullen behaviour, but defend yourself with 
pleasant and pretty repartees. And if his talk annoys you, and 
makes you uneasy, I advise you to ask him questions, for instance: 
“‘ Which ladies do you think are more handsome, those of Gascony 
or England? and more courteous, and faithful, and good?” And 
if he says those of Gascony, answer without hesitation: “Sir, 
by your leave, English ladies are more courteous than those of any 
other country.” But if he prefers those of England, tell him Gascon 
ladies are much better behaved ; and thus carry on the discussion, 
and call your companions to you to decide the questions.’ I defy 
any modern professor of deportment to indicate a more graceful 
and appropriate way of giving a harmless turn to a conversation, 
or cutting short an awkward téte-d-téte. 

And the same sense of tact and social ease pervades the re- 
mainder of the poem, which consists chiefly of valuable hints how 
to accept and how to refuse an offer of marriage without giving 
more encouragement or more offence than necessary. Upon the 
whole, it must be admitted that ‘ Amanieu des Escas, called God 
of Love,’ although undoubtedly a pedant, is the least objectionable 
and tedious pedant that ever preached ‘the graces’ from the days 
of Thomasin of Zerclaere to those of Lord Chesterfield. But the 
important point for us is the enormous weight attached to these 
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rules of etiquette in the education of the Provencal lady. Again 
and again the advantages of cortesia, avinensa, and whatever the 
numerous other terms for a graceful, courteous behaviour may be, 
are emphasised : ‘ even the enemy of all your friends ought to find 
you civil-spoken,’ the poet exclaims in a fit of polite enthusiasm. 
However exaggerated and one-sided this point of view may appear 
to the reader, he ought to remember that in primitive societies the 
code of ethics can be enforced alone by the power of custom; the 
derivation, indeed, of our word ‘ morality’ from the Latin mores is 
by no means a mere etymological coincidence. 

Prepared by an education such as I have tried to sketch in the 
above, the lady generally contracted a marriage at an early age ; 
the choice of a husband being in most cases determined by her 
parents, or her feudal overlord. In the higher classes of society— 
and these alone concern us here—her own inclination was taken 
into little account. Her position at the head of a great baron’s 
family was by no means an easy one. She had to soften the coarse 
habits and words of the warlike nobles; and, on the other hand, 
to curb the amorous boldness of the gay troubadours who thronged 
the courts of the great barons. The difficulties and temptations 
of such a situation were great, and further increased by the perfect 
liberty which, in ancient as in modern France, married ladies seem 
to have enjoyed. Indirect, but none the less conclusive, evidence 
establishes this point beyond doubt. We hear, for instance, of 
ladies travelling about the country without attendance; like the 
pretty wives of Sir Guari and Sir Bernart, whom Count William of 
Poitiers deceived by acting a deaf-and-dumb pilgrim. Even the 
duefia, as a regular institution at least, seems to have been unknown 
in Provence. There certainly were jealous husbands who tried to pro- 
tect their wives from gallant intrusion by watchfulness and strict 
confinement. The husband of the lovely Flamenca, in the charming 
romance of that name, is an example of such fruitless care. But 
his fate could not invite imitation; and the universal horror ex- 
pressed by all gallant knights and ladies at this fictitious instance 
and at some real instances of similar cruelty sufficiently proves 
the high degree of personal freedom enjoyed by the ladies of 
Southern France. 

That this freedom was frequently abused is, unfortunately, no 
matter of doubt. France is not, and never has been, a prosperous 
climate for the growth of wedded happiness. The heroines of all 
the love-stories connected with the history of the troubadours are, 
indeed, with not a single exception that I am aware of, married 
ladies. This fact is certainly of deep significance, but its import- 
ance ought not to be overrated. We must remember that the 
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troubadours and their biographers were by nature and profession 
inclined to magnify the force and extension of the grande passion. 
Frequently they may, and in some cases we positively know that 
they did, mistake gracious condescension for responsive passion ; 
and to accept all their statements aw pied de la lettre would be 
about as advisable as to judge the institution of marriage in modern 
France solely by the works of Flaubert and Ernest Feydeau. In 
many cases, however, the perfect innocence of the relations 
between the troubadour and the lady he celebrates is fully ac- 
knowledged by all parties. It was the privilege of high-born and 
high-minded women to protect and favour poetry, and to receive 
in return the troubadour’s homage. It isin this beautiful character, 
of an admirer and patroness of the literature of her country, that I 
wish first to consider the lady of Provence. In the choice of an 
individual instance of the relation alluded to, I have been guided 
by a feeling of historic, not to say poetic, justice. 

History and fiction have vied with each other in painting the 
picture of Eleanor, wife of Henry II. of England, in the darkest 
colours. The former convicts her of faithlessness to two husbands, 
and of conspiracy with her own sons against their father ; the latter 
charges her with the murder of Rosamond Clifford. Any redeem- 
ing feature in such a character ought to be welcome to the believer 
in human nature. Her connection with Bernart de Ventadour, 
one of the sweetest and purest of troubadours, is such a feature. 
The poet came to her court in sorrow. The lady he loved had been 
torn from him, and it was by her own desire that he left her and 
the country where she dwelt. He now turned to Eleanor for 
comfort and sympathy, and his hope was not disappointed. The 
old Provencal biography of Bernart is provokingly laconic with 
regard to the subject. ‘He went to the Duchess of Normandy,’ it 
says, ‘who was young and of great worth, and knew how to appre- 
ciate worth and honour, and he said much in her praise. And she 
admired the canzos and verses of Bernart. And she received him 
very well, and bade him welcome. And he stayed at her court a 
long time, and became enamoured of her and she of him, and he 
composed many beautiful songs of her. And while he was with 
her King Henry of England made her his wife, and took her away 
from Normandy with him. And from that time Bernart remained 
sad and woful.’ 

This statement is incorrect in more than one respect, and may 
be cited as an instance of the desire on the part of the ancient 
‘biographers to give a dramatic, and at the same time an erotic, 
turn to the stories of their heroes. The allegation of the poet’s 
prolonged courtship of the Duchess of Normandy being interrupted 
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by the lady’s marriage with Henry is self-contradictory, for the 
simple reason that she became Duchess of Normandy and took up 
her residence in that country in consequence of this identical 
marriage, which took place in the same year of her separation from 
Louis VII. of France. Moreover, all the songs known to us as 
having been addressed by the poet to Eleanor, are written after 
Henry’s accession to the English throne. One of these songs, in 
which Bernart calls himself ‘a Norman or Englishman for the 
king’s sake,’ was most likely composed in England, where Bernart 
had followed the court of his supposed rival. 

These same songs tend also to throw grave doubts on another 
statement of the old manuscript—that with regard to the mutual 
passion between lady and troubadour. It is true that his devotion 
frequently adopts the language of love; but there is no evidence to 
show that this love was returned by anything but friendship and 
kindness. He never boasts of favours granted, as troubadours 
were but too prone to do, and the joyful expectation expressed in 
one of his poems is evidently and confessedly a hope against hope. 
One somewhat obscure remark of the poet seems to indicate that 
King Henry did not regard the matter in an altogether innocent 
light. The line reads thus in the original Provengal: ‘ Per vos 
me sui del rei partitz;’ which means, ‘ For your sake I have parted 
from the king,’ and seems to indicate some sort of disagreement 
between the poet and the lady’s husband. But, supposing even 
that Henry’s jealousy were proved by this vague hint, we are not 
for that reason obliged to adopt his suspicions. Internal evidence 
points strongly towards a different relation-—a relation much more 
common between the ladies and poets of Provence than is gene- 
rally believed, and which is marked by fervent admiration on the 
one side, and by helpful and gentle, but inapproachable, kindness 
on the other. 

Frequently, however, the case was different. Not all ladies 
were inexorable; not all troubadours contented with a purely ideal 
worship. Ardent wooings led to passionate attachments, and 
lovers’ bliss was frequently followed by lovers’ quarrels. Such 
quarrels—or, it might be, differences of opinion on abstract points 
of love and gallantry—were not unusually discussed in a poetic 
form; the ‘tenzo, or ‘song of contention,’ being especially re- 
served for this purpose. It was mostly on occasions of this kind 
that ladies took up the lute and mingled their voices with the 
chorus of Provencal singers. The names of fourteen gifted women 
have in this manner become transmitted to us—a very modest 
figure, seeing that the entire number of the troubadours is close 
upon four hundred. But even of these fourteen lady-troubadours 
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few, if any, seem to have been professional or even amateur poets. 
The works of most of them are exceedingly few in number, con- 
sisting, in several cases, of a single song or part of a tenzo. This 
reticence on the part of the ladies cannot be praised too highly ; it 
explains to us at the same time their position in the literary 
movement of their time. Literature in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries was a lucrative and honourable calling, followed by many 
members of the poorer nobility and of the lower classes. Professional 
singers of this kind, technically called joglars to distinguish them 
from their richer amateur brethren, naturally depended on their 
productions for a livelihood. Hence the number and hence also 
the occasional coldness and formality of their songs. 

But this was different with women. With them poetry was 
not an employment, but an inward necessity. They poured forth 
their mirth or their grief, and after that relapsed into silence. 
Even Clara of Anduse, the brilliant and beautiful lady who con- 
quered the obstinate indifference of Uc de St. Cyr, the celebrated 
troubadour, and who is described as ambitious of literary fame, does 
not seem to have sinned by over-production. Only one of her 
songs remains to us, and there is no reason to believe that time 
has been more than usually destructive to her works. 

The only lady-troubadour of whose poems we possess a suffi- 
cient number to allow of a fair judgment of her capability is the 
Countess Beatrice de Die. She may also serve to illustrate the 
essentially subjective conception of the art of poetry which marks 
the phase in literature alluded to. The unvarying subject of her 
poems is the story of her love; without this passion she would have 
remained mute. Her first song is the embodiment of new- 
awakened happiness; her last a dirge over hopes dead and forlorn. 

The Countess de Die, says the old manuscript, ‘ was the wife of 
Guillem de Poitou, a good and beautiful lady; she became 
enamoured of Rambaut of Orange, and wrote many fine poems of 
him.’ This Rambaut was the third ruler of that name of the 
county of Aurenga or Orange, in the south of France, from which 
the Dutch line of the house of Nassau derived its name. The 
English Jacobites, by the way, were considerably out in their 
etymological reckoning when they derisively squeezed the orange. 

Rambaut is well known as the author of numerous poems, some 
of them rather coarse in character. One of his songs is metrically 
curious by the poet relapsing at the end of every stanza into a 
few lines of prose, in which admirers of Walt Whitman will per- 
haps discover rhythm. In another poem he gives an elaborate 
prescription for gaining the hearts and bending the minds of 
women, quite in the spirit of the coarsest scenes of the Taming 
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of the Shrew. The apparent disagreement of the poet with his 
own rules expressed in one stanza does not much alter the case in 
his favour, neither can we consider his calling one of his lady-loves 
by the nickname ‘my Devil’ a sign of refinement on his part. 
The exaggerated and boldly uttered opinion of his own poetic 
power is an additional unpleasant feature of Rambaut’s character. 
His songs to Beatrice de Die, of which several remain, are marked 
by extravagant gallantry rather than by true feeling. It may, for 
instance, be doubted whether the lady had much reason to be 
pleased with compliments of this kind: ‘The joy you give me is 
such that a thousand doleful people would be made merry by my 
joy. And on my joy all my relations could live with joy without 
eating.’ 

The reader will notice the frequent repetition of the word ‘ joy,’ 
which occurs once in every line of the stanza. This is an instance 
of the artificial trifles on which many troubadours, Rambaut of 
Orange foremost amongst the number, prided themselves. A 
similar metrical contrivance is found in another song by our poet, 
most likely also addressed to the Countess de Die. It is called the 
‘rim dictional,’ and consists of the combination, in the rhyming 
syllables, of two words which can be derived from each other by 
either adding or deducting one or more syllables. Thus, for in- 
stance, the feminine and masculine forms of the adjective and 
participle at-ada, ut-uda stand in the relation of ‘ dictional 
rhymes.’ It is sadly significant to see that this silly contrivance 
has been adopted by Beatrice de Die in the song which expresses 
the fulness of her loving bliss. Perhaps it would be too bold to 
conjecture without additional evidence that, in this as in so many 
cases, the teacher had developed into the lover ; but this sign of in- 
tellectual dependence is at any rate highly characteristic. 

Unfortunately, the serene sky of her happiness was soon to 
become overclouded. We can distinctly recognise the mutual 
position of the lovers. Count Rambaut, if he had at any time felt 
a serious passion for Beatrice, soon got over that weakness. 
In vain he tries to hide his apathy from the keen glance of the 
loving woman. She is appeased for the moment by his grandilo- 
quent vows of eternal devotion ; but soon her suspicion awakes again 
with renewed strength. Such are the feelings which have inspired 
the admirable tenzo respectively ascribed to Rambaut and Beatrice, 
but most likely composed by both of them in alternate stanzas of 
reproach and excuse. The poet, taxed with indifference and fickle- 
hess, explains that the rareness of his visits is caused by his fear 
of the evil tongues and spies ‘ who have taken my sense and breath 
away. But the lady is little impressed with this tender care for 
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her reputation. ‘No thanks do I owe you, slié says, ‘for your 
refusing to see me when I send for you, because of the harm I 
might suffer through it. And if you take greater care of my 
welfare than I do myself, you must forsooth be over loyal; more so 
than the Knights of the Hospital.’ Only by the most extravagant 
promises of amendment is the poet enabled to gain from the lady 
the qualified concession : ‘ Friend, I will trust you so far, so that I 
find you true and loyal to me at all times.’ 

A second song of the countess marks a further stage of this 
unfortunate amour. The poet has now dropped the mask; the 
lady is deserted—deserted for another love. The sight of her 
misery is pathetic, although, perhaps, less dignified than would be 
the silent pride of anoble-hearted woman. But pride is strange 
to the heart of poor Beatrice. Her desire is not to upbraid, but, 
if possible, to regain, her truant lover ; and nothing she considers 
beneath her dignity that may attain this sole desire of her 
heart. Abject flattery of her lover and even the praise of her own 
beauty are resorted to by her with a naive openness which, some- 
how, makes us forget her utter want of dignity. There is the 
true ring of simple pathos about her poem, which I have tried to 
retain as far as possible in the subjoined literal rendering of three 


of the stanzas : 


It is in vain, this silence I must break ; 

The fault of him I love moves me to speak. 
Dearer than all the world he is to me; 

But he regards not love nor courtesy, 

Nor wisdom, nor my worth, nor all my beauty— 
He has deceived me. Such my fate should be, 
If I had failed to him in loving duty. 


Oh, strange and past belief that in disdain, 

Your heart, O friend, should look upon my rain ; 
That now another love should conquer you, 

For all that I may say, that I may do. 

Have you forgotten the sweet first communion 
Of our two hearts? now sorely would I rue 

If by my guilt were caused this last disunion. 


The noble worth, the valour you possess, 

Your fame and beauty add to my distress, 

For far and near the noble ladies all, 

If love can move them, listen to your call. 

But you, my friend, whose soul is keenest-sighted, 
Must know who loves you, and is true withal. 
And ah! remember now the troth we plighted. 


The reader need hardly be told that this touching appeal 
proved in vain. We have another song of Beatrice, in which she 
deplores the final loss of her friend. It is remarkable that even 
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now no word of anger escapes her lips. She blames herself for a 
reticence of feeling which, if she had possessed it, might have 
averted her fate. This is the first stanza of the plaintive ditty: 


Ah, sadly, sadly do I miss 

A knight of valour once mine own! 

To all at all times be it known, 

My heart was his—was only his. 
Foolishly my secret keeping, 

I hid my love when he was near ; 

But in my heart I held him dear, 
Day and night, awake and sleeping. 


And here we must take leave of the beautiful Beatrice de Die. 
She is not without interest from a psychological point of view, 
and represents the literary capabilities of her class by the intensely 
subjective character of her work, which is the immediate out- 
growth of her feeling. 

There is yet one other important character in which I 
_ should wish to introduce the lady of Provence to the gentle 
reader. It has already been pointed out that to her influence 
the refinement of manners and the high conception of the 
duties of gallantry in the early middleages are mainly due. But 
nowhere did her gentle sway exercise a more irresistible power 
‘than in that truest domain of womanhood—love. This love was 
little restrained in Provence by the legitimate bounds of marriage, 
but it was not altogether lawless for that reason. There were 
certain rules of conduct instinctively felt rather than definitely 
formulated, but which, nevertheless, no Jady or gallant cavalier 
could transgress with impunity. Discretion, for instance, was a 
demand mest strictly enforced by these self-imposed laws of the 
loving community. No lady of self-respect would have accepted 
the services of a knight who had failed in this respect to a former 
mistress. Neither was it thought compatible with good principles 
for a lady to deprive another lady of her lover. Inquiries into the 
antecedents of intended cicisbeos were of frequent occurrence, and 
only where a troubadour could prove his ‘ being off with the old 
love’ could he hope for a favourable reception of his vows. We 
indeed know of one case where a lady, although herself desirous 
of the services of a poet, effects his reconciliation with a rival 
beauty. But this loyal feeling did not extend to that bugbear 
and scapegoat of gallant society in Provence—the husband. , No 
amount of verbal falsehood or hypocrisy was thought unjustifiable 
in the endeavour to dupe his well-founded suspicion. His resent- 
ment of injuries received was, on the other hand, punished by the 
general interdict of polite society. Such, at least, is the no doubt 
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‘somewhat highly coloured picture drawn by Provengal poets and 
romancers. 

To the great influence of noble ladies on public opinion and 
to the esprit de corps evinced by their recorded words and doings 
we have to trace back the general and time-honoured idea of the 
ladies’ tribunal, or ‘ court of love.’ To us in England Chaucer's 
poem of that title has sanctioned the name; and a prettier picture 
can hardly be imagined than that drawn by many old and modern 
writers of an assembly of beautiful women sitting in judgment on 
guilty lovers, and gravely deciding knotty points of the amorous 
code. The slight tinge of pedantry in such a picture adds to its 
medieval quaintness. The only drawback is that, like so many 
other pretty and quaint pictures, it has no counterpart in the reality 
of things ; not as far, at least, as the south of France and the times 
of the troubadours are concerned. Friederich Diez, the lately 
deceased great philologist, to whom the history of Romance litera- 
ture and languages owes so much, has once and for ever destroyed 
the fable of the ‘ courts of love’ in connection with the troubadours. 
This was done in 1825; but ever since the exploded notion has 
gone on producing fresh and powerful shoots in the fertile soil of 
periodical, and generally unscientific, literature. It is, indeed, 
one of the few dainties of Provengal composition which have been 
frequently and ad nauseam dished up to the general reader of 
this country. - 

The state of the case is briefly this :— 

In 1817 the well-known French scholar, M. Raynouard, pub- 
lished his large collection of Provengal poems, entitled Choia des 
Poésies originales des Troubadours. In the second volume of this 
work he has inserted a long and elaborate inquiry of his own into 
the subject of the ‘ courts of love.’ He determines the period of their 
duration to have been the time from the middle of the twelfth to the 
end of the fourteenth century or thereabouts, and gives a somewhat 
minute description of the legal and polite customs observed at these 
extraordinary tribunals. According to him, the members of the 
court were noble ladies guided by a written code of love, their 
decisions again constituting precedent. An appeal to a different 
tribunal was admissible. The parties had, as a rule, to plead their 
cause in person; at other times, however, written documents— 
affidavits, as we should say—were accepted, the latter frequently 
taking the form of the tenzos already alluded to in the above. To 
these tenzos, therefore, we ought to look for some confirmation of 
these statements; and, according to Raynouard, such confirmation is 
forthcoming in more than sufficient abundance. It is the custom 
in these songs of contention for the two disputants to refer their 
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case to the arbitration of third parties. ‘This tenzo will last for 
ever,’ says one troubadour, after having exhausted his arguments. 
‘Let us take our cause to the Dauphin ; he will decide and conclude 
itin peace.’ But here is the rub. The umpires mentioned on this 
and many other occasions are always one or two individuals, generally 
friends of the contending parties, or else well-meaning and courteous 
persons, men or women, who decide according to the rules of common 
sense, or quote the opinions of celebrated troubadours by way of 
law and guidance. Not once is a ‘court of love’ mentioned in 
these tenzos, nor, indeed in any other poem, by a genuine troubadour. 
The expression as well as the thing was unknown to them. Both 
belong to a much later time. 

The period of spontaneous production in the literature of most 
nations is followed by that of classification. Byzantine scholarship 
and Athenian tragedy belong to different phases of intellectual life. 
When the poetry of the troubadours began to decay, grammarians 
and metrical scholars sprang up, and artificial poetry flourished at 
the Jeux Floraux. In the same sense it may be said that ‘ courts 
of love’ could not exist where love itself was alive. The laws of 
gallantry were inscribed in the hearts of ladies and troubadours 
while the brilliant, buoyant life of Southern France was in its 
acme. When this civilisation was crushed, when these beauti- 
ful times lived but in the remembrance of a few, it might become 
necessary to preserve in dead formulas and codes the remnants of 
a better past. But even in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
the south of France seems not to have been a favourable soil for 
the ‘courts of love, as certain amateur societies of gallant and 
literary ladies and gentlemen then began to be called. The chief 
witness on the subject, Andreas Capellanus, who quotes several 
sentences delivered by these cwriw dominarum, seems to refer 
chiefly to the north of France. Another Frenchman, Martial 
d’Auvergne, an advocate in Paris, has introduced the technical 
language of the law into these amorous discussions; much to the 
edification of his contemporaries (he lived in the fifteenth century), 
to judge from the number of editions published of his work. 

The sober truth arrived at by these and many other considera- 
tions too long to mention, may be summed up thus: ‘Courts of love,’ 
as established tribunals with written codes, are altogether fictitious. 
Amateur societies of that name occur in the late middle ages, but 
chiefly in the north of France. To the troubadours the name and 
essence of ¢ courts of love’ were entirely unknown. 








MN Ballad of Dreamland. 


BY ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 











I nip my heart in a nest of roses, 
Out of the sun’s way, hidden apart ; 
In a softer bed than the soft white snow’s is, 
Under the roses I hid my heart. 
Why would it sleep not? why should it start, 
When never a leaf of the rose-tree stirred ? 
What made sleep flutter his wings and part ?. 
Only the song of a secret bird. 















Lie still, I said, for the wind’s wing closes, 
And mild leaves muffle the keen sun’s dart ; 
Lie still, for the wind on the warm sea dozes, 
And the wind is unquieter yet than thou art. 
Doth a thought in thee still as a thorn’s wound smart ? 
Does the fang still fret thee of hope deferred ? 
What bids the lids of thy sleep dispart ? 
Only the song of a secret bird. 











! The green land’s name that a charm encloses, 
It never was writ in the traveller’s chart, 

And sweet as the fruit on its tree that grows is, 

It never was sold in the merchant’s mart. 

i The swallows of dreams through its dim fields dart, 
| And sleep’s are the tunes in its tree-tops heard ; 
No hound’s note wakens the wild wood hart, 
Only the song of a secret bird. 










ENVOI. 





In the world of dreams I have chosen my part, 
To sleep for a season and hear no word 

Of true love’s truth or of light love’s art, 
Only the song of a secret bird. 
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From Dreams to Waking. 


BY E. LYNN LINTON. 


Cuapter VI. 
UNCERTAIN WHICH. 


Arter this little brush of jealousy on the part of Ernest there was, 
as it were, a lull in the affairs of the Holy Alliance; when it might 
have seemed as if Venetia’s fond idea had really some groundwork 
of reasonableness in it, and was going to work well for all con- 
cerned. The three were for ever together; and for some days, 
owing to the marvellous ability of Ernest, who could make love to - 
two girls, bosom friends and inseparable companions, yet not allow 
either to be jealous of the other, and to the loyal trustfulness of 
Venetia which rendered it impossible for her to suspect what was 
not clearly displayed before her eyes, the harmony of their relation 
was as remarkable as it was charming. 

The subtle tact of the one, and the innocent acceptance of the 
other, sufficed during these first days for even Graziella’s jealous 
exclusiveness and passionate desire of public supremacy. Ernest 
made her understand in a thousand secret ways that she was his 
light and his life, his queen and his poem, his idol and his beloved : 
only he could not say so just yet in the market-place, because of 
certain obstructive reasons why; but it would come—it would 
come ; and Venetia seemed to acquiesce in this transfer of attention 
and poetic idolatry from herself to her friend, and even to carry her 
own love as increase of tribute to the little queen of the day whom 
they both desired to honour. For, as Graziella argued, she could 
not be such an absolute idiot as not to see that Ernest paid her— 
the Cuban—as much devotion as he had ever given to herself; and 
if she was not jealous, then she must be acquiescent; and if not 
vexed, nor sad, nor sorry, then pleased or, at best, indifferent. So 
things went merrily forward ; and all three were satisfied if two of 
those three were deceived. 

The summer was at its height; with burning days but evenings 
fresh, cool, and delightful, when the young men and maidens of the 
Forest turned out from boudoir and smoking-den, garden and draw- 
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ing-room, for rowing parties on the river, for riding parties through 
the woods and lanes, for impromptu dances got up at small ex- 
pense, less trouble, and much pleasure at one or other of the houses 
in the neighbourhood. It was the merriest time that the place had 
ever known, and years after would be remembered as the ideal 
summer—the summer par excellence of all the summers that 
had ever been or ever would be—the summer when Mr. Pierre- 
point was at Acorn Bank and that beautiful little Miss Despues was 
staying with Miss Greville at Oak-tree House, when Colonel 
Camperdown had come home from India, and when everybody was 
marrying everybody—at least in public belief. At all events, 
when Mr. Pierrepoint was marrying Venetia Greville almost as cer- 
tainly—according to the world which ruled the fate of individuals 
and nations alike at the Forest—as if he had been already called in 
church, and was only waiting now for the cake to be baked and the 
ring to be bought. 

But by degrees the neighbourhood began to take umbrage at 
the postponement of its prophecy ; to think things badly managed 
and itself most shamefully tricked; and to find in Graziella a 
possible cause of hindrance to what, now that there seemed to be a 
barrier slowly rising in the air, it declared was the most perfect 
marriage that could be made, and one that every member of the 
place had wished, foreseen, and done his or her best to help forward. 
Soon it began to wonder which of the two girls this omnivorous 
young man meant to take at last; for the astutest observer 
would have been puzzled to say which he did really prefer. 
It wondered, too, how Venetia liked his divided attentions and 
evident admiration of Miss Despues. But after all that was no affair 
of theirs, said the neighbours with more anger than philosophy in 
this repudiation ; and if Miss Greville chose to put up with only 
half a lover and had no dislike to share him with her friend, that 
was her look out, not theirs. It was to be supposed that she knew 
what she was about, and had her compensations. 

Still, they did not approve of it, and thought that it would be more 
becoming in the young man if he did away with all this uncertainty, 
and married and settled once and forall. This kind of irresolution, 
and now one and now another, till no one could make out which, 
was not their idea of a love affair at all; and they made no scruple 
of saying so—when well out of hearing of the principals. On- 
lookers are so impatient at the slow progress of events! They 
want all the histories in which they take an interest to be trans- 
acted by telegrams; and delay, so far from whetting their 
euriosity, only sharpens their annoyance. 

But Mr. Ernest Pierrepoint evidently did not mean to hurry 
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himself in his choice. He enjoyed his position thoroughly, and 
did not care to curtail it. But slowly and almost imperceptibly 
things began to change, a little—just a very little. Graziella’s 
jealous need for triumph and confession began to be a trifle un- 
appeasable by secret assurances of the uncommitted kind, and 
Ernest had sometimes hard work to keep her in good humour yet 
not blow the whole thing prematurely into the air; Venetia 
began to feel as if a kind of veil made of cobwebs, but all the 
same a veil, was being slowly woven between her and Ernest ; and 
Colonel Camperdown began to come to Oak-tree House so often, 
and to join the three inseparables so unfailingly whenever they 
appeared in public, that the world in its turn began to make 
guesses as to ‘which ?’ in his favour, just as it had already made 
the same guess in Ernest’s. But the Colonel’s outward manner 
being as impartial to each, before folk, as was Mr. Pierrepoint’s, 
conjecture had a fine time of it, and assurances were as positive 
as the ignorance on which they were founded was absolute. 

Nothing annoyed Ernest more than this intrusion into their 
circle of a man whom he felt to be in every way his superior, and 
the only one who had the power to make him uncomfortable. He 
wanted to be absolute master of his own domain; to hold those 
two young hearts in his power—waiting on his word—until, if 
ever, it should please him to make up his mind which he would 
bless with his final choice; and the frequent presence of a man 
like the Colonel, handsome in the best manner of masculine 
beauty, high-spirited, straightforward, honourable, disturbed him 
more than he used to acknowledge. Charley Mossman he could 
afford to despise ;—as he phrased it in his own mind, ‘ give him 
long odds and beat him ;’—but Harold was another kind of rival 
altogether, and of him he was sincerely afraid. 

He was the more vexed and perplexed because he could not say 
anything. Even to Venetia he did not dare now to show jealousy 
or annoyance; for this would have implied more than he wished 
her to understand, as things were—his ties with her loosening daily, 
those with Graziella becoming daily tighter. All the same, he was 
disgusted and annoyed; which helped not a little in the spin- 
ning of that cobweb veil slowly weaving between him and Venetia. 

Coming one day to Oak-tree House with a copy of Longfellow 
in his pocket, he found Harold Camperdown already before him, 
seated on the sofa beside Graziella, while Venetia was on a low 
chair fronting them, reading poetry to the two girls from a book in 
manuscript. Now, reciting in all its forms was one of Ernest’s 
special acquirements. He acted, declaimed, read poetry to per- 
fection; and this art, and singing, were not his least effective 
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vehicles of love-making. Consequently he looked on the Colonel 
as a poacher, and resented his presence in his preserves, with his 
unlawful nets and snares in manuscript rhyme, as men who hold 
preserves naturally do resent the presence of poachers. For the 
first time since that famous day at the mill, his jealous temper 
got the better of his discretion, and he showed the anger that he 
felt. He was offended, cool, abrupt, and generally disagreeable. 
He spoke with ill-concealed bitterness to Graziella ; to Venetia he 
scarcely spoke at all; and to Colonel Camperdown his manner 
suggested pistols and seconds, were pistols and seconds things of 
modern English usage. Graziella, who did not care for Harold 
Camperdown at all, save as aspur in the side of Ernest, had no de- 
sire whatsoever to be implicated in his misdeeds, to the loss of her 
shifty adorer’s delightful homage; and Venetia, loving, tender- 
hearted Venetia, was by turns distressed that the one should have 
been annoyed and the other perhaps affronted. But Colonel 
Camperdown, himself the cause of all this hidden turmoil and 
secret vexation, was provokingly cool and indifferent. The 
suggested association of pistols and seconds fell harmless on him ; 
the abrupt and decidedly insolent manner of the offended hero 
troubled him no more than the angry chirp of a hedge-sparrow or 
the barking of a toy terrier. His own manner indeed was 
to the full as annoying as Ernest’s, and his airs of manly 
superiority, put on, it must be said, for the express purpose of 
offence, made the young fellow fume and rage; and all the more 
as there was, in effect, a kind of duel which they were fighting out 
in the presence of the girls—with the Colonel in the better place, 
and himself at a disadvantage. 

‘You like poetry, I think, Mr. Pierrepoint?’ at last said 
Harold, the ‘ Mr.’ slightly accentuated. 

‘ As a man of some education, I suppose I do,’ answered Ernest 
with a short laugh. 

‘ This is a volume of unpublished poems, written by a friend of 
mine,’ said the Colonel, flirting the leaves of the book between his 
fingers. 

‘Written by a friend of yours?’ put in Venetia as a diversion. 
He had not spoken of their authorship before. 

‘Yes,’ he answered; ‘by aman in my regiment—F rank Craven,’ 
raising his eyes suddenly to Ernest’s face, and speaking in a rather 
loud and very distinct voice. ‘The brother of that poor sister of his, 
Amy, who died less than two years ago. I think you knew her, 
Mr. Pierrepoint ?’ 

‘ Slightly,’ said Ernest with a visible effort. 
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Colonel Camperdown laughed ; a laugh as short, and hard, and 
unpleasant as Ernest’s had been. 

‘ Adverbs are useful parts of speech,’ he said satirically ; ‘ but 
sometimes more useful than exact.’ 

He looked at Venetia while he spoke, and met her eyes raised 
with grave rebuke to his. She thought him cruel and unjust, 
and longed to say aloud what she. thought—to throw the shield 
of her loving faith round the man whose peace he was so 
rudely assailing—to tell him to his face that: he was mistaken, 
had been deceived, and that Ernest Pierrepoint, full of noble 
thoughts and elevated sentiments, loving art and poetry and na- 
ture and humanity, had never committed a baseness—was as inca- 
pable indeed of committing one as was Harold Camperdown himself. 
And for all his enmity to the man whom she loved, Venetia gave 
him credit for honesty and rectitude. 

Ernest’s eyes, roving and unquiet, caught the look that passed 
between Colonel Camperdown and Venetia—the man who tormented 
and the woman who adored him. Not having the key, he read the 
riddle wrong. It seemed to him more a mutual understanding than 
assertion determined to justify itself on the one side, and disbelief 
answering back with deprecation on the other. And the result 
of this false reading on him, was to make him resolve to be 
more lover-like to Venetia than he had been of late, determined as 
he was to hold her against all comers until he himself should 
decide on giving her her liberty—that liberty which she would then 
feel to be desolation and desertion. 

* Who was Amy Craven ?’ asked Graziella innocently, and of no 
one in particular, but in a sufficiently loud voice to arrest Ernest’s 
attention, for all that he had turned to Venetia and had begun by 
a discourse with her on the beauty of trust and the shameful 
sin of doubt in those who loved and were beloved—trust to the 
death—trust in spite of all appearances. 

‘Ask Mr. Pierrepoint,’ said Colonel Camperdown in a loud 
voice ; adding, with a sudden flash, ‘ remembering only that her 
brother is an intimate friend of mine, and that it may be my duty 
to report what is said.’ 

‘I have no wish to say anything,’ said Ernest, holding his head 
high. ‘There are times—and reasons—when a man feels himself 
bound to be silent on all relating to a woman.’ 

‘I agree with you,’ the Colonel answered. ‘ As, for instance, 
when the man has behaved like a scoundrel.’ 

‘ Exactly,’ said Ernest, with admirable indifference ; ‘when he 
has, as you say, behaved like a scoundrel. Or’ (playing with his 
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watch-guard) ‘ when the family has angled for a bon parti, and he 
has seen through their schemes, and drawn off in time.’ 

‘ And the girl comes off the worst in either case,’ said Graziella 
with sweet compassion. ‘ Like this poor Amy Craven?’ turning 
to Colonel Camperdown. 

‘Yes ; like this poor Amy Craven: killed by a modern Adonis,’ 
he answered bitterly, fixing Ernest with his eyes. 

‘« Adonis” might say sacrificed through the shameless haste 
of her friends,’ retorted Ernest; ‘friends who wished to press 
and hurry, and were not content to wait until things had cleared 
themselves, and liking had ripened into love—friends who showed 
their mercenary designs too clearly, and so spoilt their own market 
by their greed.’ 

‘You are prepared to defend that view of the case to Captain 
Craven when he comes home this autumn?’ Harold asked with 
an unmistakable sneer. 

‘To a dozen Captain Cravens,’ returned Ernest. ‘You may 
write and tell him so.’ 

Then lowering his voice, he went on with his conversation with 
Venetia; and Graziella, in revenge, flirted with the Colonel to the 
beunds of indiscretion for the rest of their joint stay. 

What had not been done with Venetia had been done surely 
enough with Graziella—that is, she understood how things had 
been, and the truth of Mr. Pierrepoint’s relations with poor Amy. 
The Creole read the whole story as clearly as if it had been trans- 
acted in her sight. Reading it, she determined that this kind of 
thing should never happen to her; and that the present indecision 
must be brought to an end. It should be one or other of the two 
now in the balance; and that soon and without subterfuge. She would 
not be made now first and now second ; to-day queen, to-morrow 
subordinate, at the will and whim of any man. Mr. Pierrepoint 
must make up his mind which it was to be; and now, at once. 
This story of the girl, ‘killed by Adonis,’ as Colonel Camper- 
down had said so emphatically, proved to her more than ever the 
kind of man, Ernest was; and though she was in no sense revolted 
by the knowledge, yet she was as it were put on her mettle by 
the fact that no one had hitherto been able to secure him. That he 
had jilted others, and was playing fast and loose with Venetia as 
well as with herself, made her merely resolute to prove herself 
stronger than all the rest ; and that where he had done as he liked 
with others, he should be mastered and enchained by her. Where- 
fore she took her resolution and decided on her measures; and 
gave Mr. Ernest Pierrepoint clearly to understand, during the 
latter part of his visit, that she was intensely disgusted with him 
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—horribly indignant—and that he would win no more smiles or 
sweet looks from her ‘until—what ? 

This kind of dumb warfare lasted for some days, and with other 
things made Ernest’s life just now one of more pain than pleasure. 
The Creole’s coldness distracted him as much as her former delicate 
allurements had charmed; and when Colonel Camperdown came 
about her and Venetia, seeming to travesty his own indecision and 
double attraction, he was nearly beside himself with jealousy— 
now on account of the one whom he loved, now on account of the 
one who loved him. Yet for all this, he could not make up his 
mind to take the final and irrevocable plunge. Graziella secured, 
Venetia was lost; and to a vain man, as he was, this was a fact 
by no means to be desired. Still, something must be done. For 
these last three days Graziella had scarcely spoken to him, but had 
seemed to devote herself to Harold Camperdown with maddening 
amiability ; and Charley Mossman, whose hopes had suddenly re- 
vived with respect to Venetia, was like a faithful dog with some- 
thing to guard, never far from her side. 

Of a surety something must be done, thought Ernest, part 
rueful, part savage; but what? One must be chosen; but which ? 
Venetia had money, position, and staying-power, but Graziella was 
most to his taste. Venetia had a love that would last for his life ; 
Graziella a passion that, if it lasted only for a month, would make 
that month better than fifty years of any other joy. 

So he sat and smoked and pondered; and while he pondered, 
big, good-natured Charley Mossman came in with something of 
tremendous importance on that good mind of his, and which he 
wanted to get off it as soon as possible. 

There was to be a small dance at Oak-tree House to-morrow 
evening; one of those country-house impromptu evenings which 
are the pleasantest things in the world, and more delighted in by 
young people than more formal gatherings. Poor old Charley, 
who had no more real knowledge of how to win a woman’s love 
than he had of the signs which tell when it is won and when it is 
hopeless, had determined to have it out, first with Ernest and then 
with Venetia. Double-dealing in such matters was by no means 
in his line, and he wanted to get a clear view of how things stood, 
and what was his true horizon. 

‘Look here, old fellow!’ he said a little abruptly, when he 
had filled his favourite pipe and settled himself to serious business, 
both of talk and smoke. ‘Look here! I have not interfered with 
you while I thought you loved her and she you; but lately I’ve 
lost the track somehow, and I think that you have too. Neither I 
nor any one else can make out which of the two you are after, if, 
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indeed, you are after either; and it’s hard lines on those of us who 
love one or other, and feel ourselves cut out—shut out, I ought 
rather to say—by a kind of dog-in-the-manger affair which won’t 
take for itself, and won’t let others take for themselves. So now 
I give you fair warning!’ 

Ernest laughed lightly. 

* Well, Charley, old man, I never did think you an orator,’ he 
said with perfect pleasantness; ‘but I did think you could do 
something better than this bit of tangle, which it would take 
(Edipus himself to unravel. In plain English, and little of it, 
what do you mean ?’ 

‘Miss Greville—’ said Charley, with a pleasantness not quite 
so perfect as his friend’s. 

‘ Yes ?—and after?’ 

‘TI love her, and I will ask her to be my wife.’ 

‘Good! But why say this tome? I am not Miss Greville’s 
father, nor guardian.’ 

Charley looked at him, with his clear honest blue eyes, a little 
sadly. 
‘ That’s hardly straight, Ernest,’ he said. ‘ You know as well 
as I do that you have been philandering round her ever since you 
came; and you know too as well as I do, that when I thought 
you were in earnest and that she was too, I held off. But now, 
when you seem to be as much taken up with the other—Miss 
Despues, I mean—a fellow feels free to cut in if he can.’ 

‘ All right!’ said Ernest cheerfully, blowing his cigar-smoke 
into concentric rings. ‘Win her if you can! The best to win 
always.’ 

‘And it is all the same to you?’ asked Charley. 

* Who makes love to Miss Greville ?—all the same,’ said Ernest 
with a short laugh; ‘ you or any other—win her if you can!’ 

‘Does that mean that no one can, Ernest? Are you so safe 
as that ?’ asked Charley. 

‘It means just what interpretation you choose to put on it,’ 
was the reply. ‘It means, either that I am safe and so defy you 
all; or, that I have no pretensions in that quarter, and so leave 
the ground free to you all. It means anything or nothing, just as 
you please ; the sequel alone shall enlighten you!’ laughing again 
with a certain metallic hardness in the ring of his voice that did 
not sound much like pleasure and light-heartedness. 

‘I should have thought you would have treated me fairer than 
this,’ said Charley, turning away his head. 

He did not like to think ill of Pylades, but this kind of thing 
was not quite his idea of manly fairness. He was conscious in his 
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own heart of having been very fair indeed towards Ernest, absurdly 
so, perhaps; and it hurt him to be met with this want of candour 
in return. Also it seemed somehow an ill-turn done to Venetia, 
and that was worse than want of fairness to himself. 

Nothing more however could be got out of Ernest; and, after 
talking with great volubility on a dozen and one subjects that had 
not the slightest interest for either of them, the young squire took 
his leave, and Ernest went on with his cigar and his meditations, 
perfectly satisfied that Charley Mossman had not the ghost of a 
chance with Venetia Greville so long as he chose to keep her to 
himself. He wished that he could have been as sure about 
Graziella and the Colonel; but the Creole’s nature was different 
altogether from her friend’s, and pique might lead her to do what 
neither jealousy nor heartbreak could win from the other. 

Whatsoever the end might be he knew as well as some others 
that it was drawing near that end; and that things would not go on 
much longer as they were now. To-morrow! Would to-morrow 
be the fatal Ides of March? Something was in the air that seemed 
to foretell a crisis, just as something in the air foretells a storm ; 
and more than one looked to the Oak-tree House dance as to the 
Rubicon which must be passed now or never. Charley Mossman 
had made up his mind that he would ask Venetia once for all if 
she thought that in the far distant future, and after infinite pains and 
love on his part, she would learn to look upon him withaffection—the 
poor fellow’s demands were fearfully modest !—Graziella had made 
up hers that Mr. Pierrepoint should make up his; and Venetia, 
whose spirits had risen to the highest point of happiness during 
these last few days, when the cobweb veil seemed tohave got suddenly 
cleared away and Ernest, repelled by Graziella, had been her own 
once more, thought that surely now her doubts and perplexities 
would be at an end, and that Ernest would tell her in unmis- 
takable terms what he had already told her in vaguer if more 
delicious ways, that he loved her—loved her once and for ever—and 
had chosen her before the world as his wife. 


Cuapter VII. 


THE DIE CAST. 


Tue two girls had never looked more beautiful, each in her own 
way, than they did to-night at the Oak-tree House ‘little dance.’ 
Perhaps Venetia carried off the palm in the opinion of most, hers 
being that kind of beauty which speaks as much to the heart as 
to the eye, while Graziella was of the sort which touches the senses 
and warms the imagination more than it stirs the finer emotions 
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It was so much loveliness of the flesh, exquisite enough if you will; 
but that thing which goes by the name of Soul was somehow left 
out of the catalogue. 

Still, people are not too severe on that thing which goes by 
the name of Soul—or rather on the want of it—when the subject is 
a lovely little girl with such a face and figure as Graziella’s; and 
after all, extreme youth supplies something that makes a very 
good imitation of spirituality, and that disposes men to be 
charitable. Nevertheless, in spite of the Creole’s surpassing loveli- 
ness, it was evidently Venetia’s hour of triumph; for everyone 
seemed fascinated to-night by the young heiress and mistress of 
the house—she who, until Graziella’s coming, had been without a 
rival near her throne. 

Charley Mossman, with his clumsy resolution to try a fall with 
fortune before he had made sure of his footing—to reap his 
harvest before he had even sown the grain—hung about her like 
the faithful dog which was his type; all the old aspirants who had 
presented their petitions and been dismissed seemed to think that . 
renewed signatures might bring reversed readings, and that they had 
still the traditional hope which clings to life ; and Colonel Camper- 
down, as well as the rest, formed part of her body-guard, and looked 
as if he too had ideas like the rest. All of which piqued Ernest 
Pierrepoint still more into the semblance of his first devotion, and 
made him feel that none of them should take from him the prize 
that he had won; and that he would show them all how easily he 
coulddistance the best among them, when he chose to exert his power. 

‘What have you done to yourself to-night?’ he said in an 
undertone to Venetia, as he carried her off on hisarm. ‘I have 
never seen you look so lovely—so divinely fair as you do. What 
is it?’ 

Venetia raised her eyes with a happy smile that soon passed 
into a still happier bashfulness. 

‘TI have done nothing to myself, she said prettily; but her voice 
and face added to her words: ‘ It is only my love for you, and yours 
for me, that has glorified me.’ 

‘TI wish it had been something that you knew how and why,’ 
said Ernest, still speaking below his breath ; ‘then I might make 
sure of having you always as you are to-night.’ 

‘I feel well—and happy; that is all, faltered Venetia shyly. 

He pressed her to him lightly. 

‘ You are happy because you are an angel,’ he said. 

‘No,’ said Venetia ; ‘ because my friends are good to me.’ 

‘ Am I one of them?’ he whispered. 

‘Yes,’ she said, also in a whisper. 
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‘ And always shall be?’ 

‘If you wish it—always,’ she said. 

* Would anyone relinquish you who had once held you?’ returned 
Ernest. ‘Ask yourself, is there a friend you have who would care 
to let you go, when once you had laid your dear hand in his, and 
given him the privilege of—caring for. you?’ 

‘I hope some would not,’ she faltered. 

‘ None,’ was his reply, again lightly pressing her to his breast ; 
and then the waltz began, and Venetia in her fairest moment of 
happiness and love felt how good a thing it was to live. 

Now she felt sure that she was beloved, and that she would soon 
be engaged in the face of the world. Ernest was too noble to trifle 
with a woman’s honest affection which he had taken pains to win. 
And he knew that her affection was honest, and given only because 
distinctly, if covertly, sought. Yes, it was all right now, poor Ve- 
netia thought, as, the dance ended, she looked round the room 
with her big blue happy eyes, and saw Ernest bending down to 
Graziella, speaking to her as if with entreaty, while Colonel Cam- 
perdown stood at a little distance pulling his moustache, and 
looking as if waiting his turn to offer adulation. 

Meanwhile Charley Mossman came tumultuously to where Ve- 
netia was standing, and carried her off on his arm, as Ernest had 
done less than half an hour ago ; and before the dance was over had 
asked her to be his wife with no more idea of tact or management 
than if he had been asking her to give him a rose or to sell him 
a pony. 

When Venetia heard him plead, she shrank back with the same 
feeling of desecration that she would have had if she had been 
married. It was something so infinitely shocking to her that 
Ernest’s friend should ask for the love of Ernest’s—engaged wife. 
Had Colonel Camperdown, for instance, or anyone else not so inti- 
mately bound up with Mr. Pierrepoint, come to her knees and 
begged for her grace, she would have been more pitiful, less revolted ; 
but in the injustice of her own purity—her own certainty, she was 
hard on Charley, and answered him with so much passion of nega- 
tion that he saw something more than mere refusal stirred her. 

‘ Tell me only one thing, Miss Greville,’ he said pitifully, looking 
at her with his honest face full of pain: ‘are you engaged to 
Ernest ?’ 

‘ Yes—or almost,’ said Venetia severely; and then relenting, she 
added : ‘I thought you knew.’ 

‘No, I did not,’ he answered. 

‘No? Then I am sorry I spoke so harshly,’ she said, tenderly 
apologetic. 
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Hardness was so foreign to her, it pained her so much to be 
_forced by sterner virtue into its use, that it was a relief to her 
heart to apologise. What she had done by conscience she shrank 
from by nature; and she was so glad that now nature and conscience 
might be once more in accord! 

‘I am glad if you are happy,’ said the poor fellow ruefully. 
‘I am not one of those, Miss Greville, that envy another man 
because he has been more fortunate than myself. Ernest is a fine 
old fellow, and will make you happy; but I wish he had been 
franker with me.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Venetia with a glowing face, ignoring the last 
part of his remark. ‘ And you will forget this little mistake, and 
be, as you have always been—our best friend—our brother ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Charley, gallantly suppressing himself. 

He pressed her hand in a frank, sisterly way. 

‘ Thank you,’ she said again prettily. ‘ And I too will forget this 
evening, and we will both go on as if it had never been.’ 

‘You are an angel,’ said the young man, gulping down some- 
thing in his throat chat was half choking him; and then they went 
on with the dance as if nothing had happened, and the fortunes of 
a life had not been cast and decided on the die of the moment. 

Seated in a corner Graziella watched the circumstances of the 
evening, and made her comments, and took her measures accord- 
ingly. She saw, with eyes that burned like fire, the homage of which 
her friend was the centre; and she said to herself that she would 
have her revenge somehow, and prove where the larger power of at- 
traction lay. She saw Charley Mossman’s fair English face beam 
and brighten with excitement as he edged his broad shoulder through 
the little throng, and wrote his name on Venetia’s card for the first 
dance disengaged ; she saw Harold Camperdown, cool, calm, but 
with an odd look of waiting in his face, write his three times over; 
and then Ernest, a little flushed, and with that air which seemed 
to join the entreaty of a slave with the command of a master, broke 
through them all, and taking Venetia’s hand, led her away as his 
by right. And seeing all this she took her decision, and determined 
on what she would and would not do. What she would do was to 
make Colonel Camperdown in love with her if she chose; what 
she would not do was to accord the faintest grace to Ernest Pierre- 
point, until he had decided which. If Venetia was blind to the 
fact that he was playing fast and loose with them, she was not; nor 
was she inclined to let the game goon. One or the other—which- 
ever he chose; but it should be one or the other, else no more 
smiles, no more grace from her. 

Graziella was not the girl, young as she was, to go back on her 
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intentions. Once made, she held to them pretty firmly; and when 
Ernest came to her, after he had made things as he considered 
straight with Venetia, and begged her for the honour of a dance, 
he was met by a refusal—and a refusal that meant everything. 

‘Iam engaged,’ said Graziella, dropping her eyes; not with 
that tender bashfulness which cannot raise them to the beloved 
face—that fond and failing look which is so delightful to the man 
who loves—but coldly, scornfully, as if he were beneath her regard 
and she too much pre-occupied or too much disgusted to care to hold 
any terms with him. 

‘ Which, then, may I have ?’ asked Ernest in his sweetest tones. 

‘None ; I am engaged for all,’ said Graziella, opening and shut- 
ting her fan while looking at Colonel Camperdown, standing a little 
apart, pulling his moustache, watching and waiting. 

‘For all?’ incredulously. 

‘Yes, for all,’ said the Creole, raising her heavy lids and looking 
at him for one single instant with a flash of superb scorn and pride. 

‘Iam unfortunate,’ said Mr. Pierrepoint with as much cold- 
ness as her own. 

She smiled, but did not speak. It was a disagreeable smile, 
and meant to convey the assurance that if Ernest felt himself un- 
fortunate, she did not hold herself to be pitied. If it was a mis- 
fortune to him that she could not dance with him, it was none to 
her. His substitutes were quite as much to her liking, and per- 
haps more so. 

All of which Ernest understood as clearly as if her thoughts 
had been put into words instead of looks. He was too well versed 
in that kind of language not to be able to réad it accurately ; and 
Graziella knew as well as he what he thought and what he divined. 
There was no chance of propitiation at this moment; and, besides, 
a waltz was beginning—the waltz which poor Charley took as the 
springboard for: his wild leap in the dark—when Colonel Camper- 
down came up to Graziella, and bore her off before the eyes of 
Ernest Pierrepoint, as it seemed to him, with insolent triumph 
and security. 

All through the evening this dumb quarrel between Graziella 
and Ernest raged with unabated bitterness. She would not speak 
to him nor dance with him; while she kept Harold Camperdown 
chained to her side, till the dowagers looked from one to the 
other, and wagged their heads in wrath at the sight of such early 
and pronounced depravity. After the little comedy had continued 
for nearly the whole evening—Ernest paying the most marked at- 
tention to Venetia, Colonel Camperdown to Graziella—Ernest 
suddenly gave way. What Charley Mossman’s expressed intentions 
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had aroused on the one side, so did the Colonel’s apparent designs 
on the other; and after a moment’s hesitation, the final step was 
taken. Ernest went into the conservatory; and there, tearing a 
leaf out of his pocket-book, wrote a few lines in pencil rapidly. 

He looked flurried and disturbed enough while he wrote ; but 
when he came back to the room he had the air of a man who has 
once more taken possession of events. 

A quadrille was forming. It was one of the dances for which 
he had engaged Venetia. He went up to her, lover-like, smiling ; 
and she received him with a face as eloquent of happiness as of 
love. She was blessed, supremely blessed, to-night. All the clouds 
were swept away, and she had only sunshine and joy, as of old. 
He offered his arm, and they took their places, and found them- 
selves vis-d-vis with Graziella and Harold. 

_A sudden light came into Ernest’s face, and he looked strangely 
resolute, yet not ungentle. At the first meeting of their hands in 
the chain, Graziella let only the tips of her fingers pass lightly 
over his sleeve; but the next time he took her hand wholly in his 
—and when he left it, he had slipped into it a folded bit: of paper. 
Then he went back to Venetia, and pressed her hand tenderly, 
and looked into her happy eyes lovingly. He was very glad that 
he had done this thing to Graziella; so glad, that it made him 
love Venetia all the more. 

Then the evening came to an end, and the guests dispersed, 
after having made up a water party for to-morrow, in the moon- 
light. 

When she had got rid of Venetia, who seemed, to her impatience, 
as if she would never go to-night, Graziella drew the crumpled bit 

of paper from her bosom where she had hidden it, and read, written 
in an agitated hand, these words : 

‘My darling, why do you frown on me? Light of my life, 
do you not know that I cannot live without your smiles? Take 
pity on the poor wretch who is at your feet—your slave and your 

over ; and do not trample on the heart that is in your power.’ 

Graziella smiled. 

‘ Yes, very pretty,’ she said to herself. ‘ But all this is only 
what he has said to Venetia, and perhaps to a dozen others, twenty 
times over. If he wants me to love him, he must say so in plain 
words, and engage himself tome. I will not be caught by any 
man in the world who holds himself free and me only captive— 
like that silly Venetia; nor allowa man who does not commit 
himself to say anything to keep off others who might make one an 
offer—like Colonel Camperdown, for instance. I will make Mr. 
Ernest choose between us—Venetia and me—and then I will think 
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of what to say tohim. Dear, handsome, good-for-nothing fellow, 
it will be “ Yes” I know—for a little while!’ 

She said this just as Venetia laid her head on her pillow, a 
happy smile making her fair face like an angel’s in its pure 
pleasure and loving content ; saying, in her turn: 

* Ah, he does love me, I am sure of it! There is some reason 
why he has not said so yet, but he will now. I am certain that he 
loves me, and that he will ask me to be his wife before long. He 
has made me feel too surely that I am loved not to let others know 
it too. He is too good and honourable to deceive, and that story 
of Amy Craven is not true. Colonel Camperdown is cruel. Ernest 
never deceived any woman !’ 

The next evening was ideal; warm, fresh and fragrant. The sun 
was within an hour of setting, when they all met at the river- 
side; and when set, then the ruddy harvest moon would light up 
the old earth, almost like another sun. They were to row down 
the river as far as St. Herbert's Isle, a little island with the Hermi- 
tage, a ruined stone building whereof tradition made a holy retreat 
for some old-time saint, and modern manners an eating-place 
for parties of pleasure—a white-washed palimpsest for multitu- 
dinous writers of doggrel verse and undesignated initials, a resort 
for lovers—and a reason why for such an expedition as this. 

The present party was composed of the usual members—the 
triad; Charley Mossman, who had determined not to be dowr- 
hearted because he had been unsuccessful, and to keep his own 
counsel about that little talk during the waltz last evening; 
Colonel Camperdown and his half sister Emily, with a married 
sister of his own and her husband—a Mr. and Mrs. Judge—to 
avert the wrath and secure the countenance of Mrs. Grundy. They 
had a long, narrow, four-oared river boat, and each gentleman took 
an oar, which prevented ‘spooning,’ and did not allow of even 
much eye-flirtation, seeing that the looks meant for one might be 
misinterpreted by another and would certainly be seen by all. 
No; there was no special flirting during the row. The girls sang 
glees and part songs ; and the men, resting on their oars, put in bass 
or tenor as nature had endowed them. Graziella was half 
lying on a kind of divan made of the softest cushions and 
three parts of the shawls, looking divinely lovely, Ernest thought, 
as every now and then she stole a conscious languid look at his 
handsome face through the fringe of her dark lashes—a look that 
seemed to promise as well as to prepare him for the better things 
to come, Emily Backhouse trailed her fingers through the water 
and caught the water-lilies as they floated by; Mrs. Judge, a cheery, 
bright-eyed little woman with a couple of babies and not an ounce 
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of sentiment, made conversation for a dozen; and Venetia at the 
stern—fair, sweet, placid, and blessed—steered with rare technical 
skill. 

So they went merrily down the stream, to all appearance the 
happiest and most careless-hearted boatload to be found in all 
England. At last they came to St. Herbert’s Isle, and shot the 
boat alongside the broken little pier that served as a landing-place. 
The men made it fast to the posts, and the girls stepped ashore, 
just as the moon rose above the horizon, and began to carve the 
world beneath in silver and ebony. 

At first they were all in a loosely amalgamated body together. 
Those who wished to choose their companions were afraid to be 
precipitate, and waited for the pairing to appear a matter of 
accident rather than of design ; and those who had no such desire 
kept with the rest and unintentionally prevented disintegration. 
But presently, partly because the path grew narrow, and partly be- 
cause the natural impatience of man made uncertainty and a longer 
delay unpleasant, the loosely amalgamated body separated into 
pairs; and Ernest found himself by the side of Graziella, while 
Harold Camperdown took military possession of Venetia. 

Unselfish and unsuspicious though she was, Venetia could not 
help feeling one acute pang of disappointment as her lover, or 
vather the man whom she loved, passed away into the shallow of 
the woods, side by side with her friend. ‘The influences of soul 
and sense’ had thrilled her to-night as they long ago had thrilled 
guileless Géneviéve ; and her imagination had pictured all sorts of 
beautiful eventualities for herself. But Ernest, engaged in an 
animated conversation which apparently engrossed him, wandered 
into a by-path with Graziella; and the last words that Venetia 
heard were, ‘ art—poetry—music—rapture.’ 

Then she felt the blood leave her face, and a sickness such as 
she had never known before gather round her heart. Life, the solid 
earth, her friends, her love, all seemed to fail her ; but she shook 
herself clear of her weakness, and turned to speak to her com- 
panion. She met his eyes fixed on her with a look full of acute 
tenderness and compassion, so that involuntarily her own filled up 
with tears. It seemed to her as if he had spoken, and said, ‘ Poor 
child!’ Nothing however was said ; and Venetia, loyally anxious 
that Ernest should not be condemned, put pressure on herself, and 
talked with a forced calmness, a false brightness that imposed only 
on herself. For him it was always in his heart, ‘ Poor child—poor 
child—she feels that she is deceived and knows that she has to suffer!’ 

Venetia and Harold Camperdown had taken a way that led 
round the island as a belt, not one of the radii converging on the 
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Hermitage. It was the same path as that taken by Ernest and 
Graziella, they having turned to the right—-these others to the 
left. And thus it was that after some time they came to a cleared 
space, where, seated on a fallen tree, they saw in the bright moon- 
light Ernest Pierrepoint and Graziella Despues—he with his arm 
round her waist, she with her head resting on his shoulder—while 
they heard him say : 

‘My darling! my life! I love you! Sweetest Graziella, I have 
never loved before now!’ 

‘And I love you,’ said Graziella’s flute-like voice exquisitely 
subdued. 

Then their faces met; and Graziella received her first kiss of 
love from the man on whose loyalty her dearest friend had em~ 
barked the happiness of her youth. 

‘ My darling, will you be my wife ?’ said Ernest with passion. 

‘ Yes—Husband,’ answered Graziella. 

Venetia turned to Colonel Camperdown with a wild, scared 
look. She held out her hands as if asking for help; then with a 
little cry fell forward, and was caught by Harold just in time to 
save her. 

‘Mr. Pierrepoint!’ he said in a loud, harsh voice ; ‘go to the 
Hermitage for my sister, Mrs. Judge. Miss Greville has fainted.’ 


(Zo be continued.) 
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Ghis Dap Bast Bear. 


Tuts day last year—was not the same thrush singing’? 
We stayed our talk, and hushed our breath to hear ; 

The bird’s note quivered through our silent rapture, 
And broke upon our hearts-—this day last year! 


Silent we watched the self-same shadows deepen 
"Neath the young leaves that caught the straying light ; 
Each bud, each blossom brought its tithe of gladness, 
Even the happy tears that blurred my sight ! 


Mutely we breathed the language of hands clasping ; 
No need for murmured vows or low replies ; 

Each sun-flecked leaf, each sudden shadow passing, 
Cast some vague memory to our dreaming eyes. 


To-day, I crave no thought of vanished sweetness, 
I do not ask for my lost love again ; 

Only that some one throb of wakened yearning 
May thrill the numbness of my heart to pain. 


I strain my ear. The song has lost its secret. 
My heart stirs not; my weary eyes are dry. 

I pray for tears, where once I dreamt but gladness : 
Has life—has death itself—a sadder cry! 
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OR, CULTURE, FAITH, AND PHILOSOPHY IN AN ENGLISH 
COUNTRY HOUSE. 


Boox III.—Cuapter I. 


Mr. Ross, who had been lying down hitherto almost at full length 
on the grass, now raised himself with a dreamy slowness into a 
more upright posture, and plucked half-absently, as he did so, a 
flower of his own name that grewjust behind him. Fora moment 
he surveyed the whole party with a look of soft compassion; for a 
moment he dropped his eyelids, gazed on his flower tenderly, and 
buried his large white nostrils in the crimson petals. Then he 
looked slowly up again, and at length began to speak. 

‘London often drives me to despair,’ he said somewhat 
abruptly, yet in a tone of plaintive melody, ‘when I walk about 
it, and see how hideous its whole external aspect is, and what a 
dissonant population it is infested by. Consider for a moment 
what a beautiful thing city life might be, what a beautiful thing 
in other times it has been. Consider how the human eye delights 
in form and culour, and the ear in tempered and harmonious 
sounds ; and then think for a moment of a London street! Think 
of the shapeless houses, the forest of ghastly chimney-pots, of the 
hell of distracting noises made by the carts, the cabs, the carriages 
—think of the bustling, commonplace, careworn crowds that 
jostle you—think of the frightful flaring placards that insult the 
eye!’ Mr. Rose gave a soft groan. ‘ Who,’ he went on, sighing 
and taking breath, ‘can so much as look at an omnibus without a 
poignant pang? What would a Greek, what would an Athenian, 
have thought of a four-wheeled cab? On the Appian Way 
even , 





‘  €T often ride in an omnibus,’ said Lord Allen to Miss Merton. 
*It is true,’ said Mr. Rose, only overhearing the tone in which 
these words were said, ‘that one may ever and again catch some 
touch of sunlight that will for a moment make the meanest object 
beautiful with its furtivealchemy. But that is Nature’s work, not 
man’s; and we must never confound the accidental beauty that 
Nature will bestow on man’s work even at its worst, with the 
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rational and designed beauty of man’s work at its best. And it is 
this rational human beauty that I say our modern city life is so 
completely wanting in. Indeed, it almost seems as if the,air of 
London sometimes took away from one the power of imagining 
even that such beauty is attainable. The whole outer aspect of 
the place seems to speak of a generation utterly gone wrong—alto- 
gether ignorant or careless of what is really precious in life. 
Indeed, as I wander along our streets, pushing my way among the 
throngs of faces—faces puckered with misdirected thought, or 
expressionless with none—barbarous faces set towards Parlia- 
ment, or Church, or scientific lecture-rooms, or government 
offices, or counting-houses—I say, as I push my way amongst all 
the sights and sounds of our streets, only one thing ever catches 
my eye, that breaks in upon my mood, and warns me I need not 
despair.’ 

‘ And what is that?’ asked Allen, with some curiosity. 

‘ The shops,’ Mr. Rose answered, ‘ of certain of our upholsterers 
and dealers in works of art. Their windows, as I look into them, act 
like a sudden charm on me—like a splash of cold water dashed on 
my forehead when I am fainting. For I seem there to have got a 
glimpse suddenly of the heart of things; and as my eyes rest on 
the perfect pattern (many of which are really quite delicious; 
indeed, when I go to ugly houses, I often take a scrap of some 
artistic crétonne with’me in my pocket as a kind of esthetic smell- 
ing salts), I say, when I look in at their windows, and my eyes rest 
on the perfect pattern of some new fabric for a chair, or for a win- 
dow-curtain, or on some new design for a wall-paper, or on some old 
china vase, I become at once myself again, and can turn once more 
with a better heart to the hateful streets, and to the loud noises of 
our own time ; for I then remember how many there are amongst 
us who have deliberately turned their backs on all these things, 
and have thrown their whole souls and sympathies into the happier 
art-ages of the past. They have gone back,’ said Mr. Rose, raising 
his voice a little, ‘to Athens and to Italy, to the Italy of Leo and 
to the Athens of Pericles. To such men the clamour, the interests, 
the struggles of our own times, become as meaningless as they 
really are. To them the boyhood of Bathyllus is of more moment 
than the manhood of Napoleon. Borgia is a more familiar name 
than Bismarck. I know, indeed—and I cannot overpraise them— 
several distinguished artists who, resolving to make their whole 
lives consistently perfect, will, on principle, never admit a news- 
paper into their houses that is of later date than the times of 
Addison ; and I have good trust that the number of such men is 
on the increase—men I mean,’ said Mr. Rose, raising his eyes to 
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the sky, ‘ who with a steady and set purpose follow art for the sake 
of art, beauty for the sake of beauty, love for the sake of love, life 
for the sake of life.’ 

‘What, Mr. Rose!’ exclaimed Lady Ambrose, ‘do you mean 
to say that the number of people is on the increase who won’t read 
the newspapers ?’ 

‘Why, the men must be absolute idiots!’ said Lady Grace, 
shaking her gray curls, and putting on her spectacles to look at 
Mr. Rose. 

Mr. Rose had by this time laid himself flat on his back, and 
was gazing upwards at the flickering foliage overhead. 

‘Yes,’ he murmured, as though he were talking in his sleep ; 
‘the spirit that rejects newspapers is, I believe, on the increase.’ 

There was a pause. In a moment he again roused himself, and 
proceeded in a way that made his audience think he had gone to 
sleep in good earnest. 

‘My hopes of the present generation,’ he said, ‘are also con- 
tinually buoyed up by seeing what enormous sums are now given 
for really good objects.’ , 

‘ That,’ said Lady Grace, with some tartness, ‘is true enough, 
thank God!’ 

‘But I can’t see,’ said Lady Ambrose, whose name often 
figured in the Zimes, in the subscription-lists of advertised 
charities—‘ I can’t see, Mr. Rose,’ she said, speaking loud as if to 
awake him, ‘any reason in that why we should not read the 
newspapers.’ 

‘The other day, for instance,’ Mr. Rose went on meditatively, 
not having listened to a word of either of these remarks, not, 
indeed, having realised that they were addressed to him—‘ the 
other day, for instance,’ he said, ‘I heard of eight Chelsea shep- 
herdesses, picked up by a dealer, I really forget where—in some 
common cottage, if I recollect aright, covered with dirt, giving no 
pleasure to anyone—and these were all sold in a single day, and 
not one of them fetched less than two hundred and twenty pounds.’ 

‘7 can’t help thinking they must have come from Cremorne, 
said Mrs. Sinclair softly. 

‘ But why,’ said Mr. Rose, ‘speak of particular instances? I 
just mentioned this because it happens to have been in my mind 
a good deal to-day. But we must all of us have friends whose 
houses are full of priceless treasures such as these—the whole 
atmosphere of whose rooms really seems impregnated with art.’ 

‘To be sure,’ exclaimed Lady Ambrose, feeling that she had at 
last got upon solid ground. ‘By the way, Mr. Rose,’ she said, 
with her most gracious of smiles, ‘ I suppose you have hardly seen 
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rational and designed beauty of man’s work at its best. And it is 
this rational human beauty that I say our modern city life is so 
completely wanting in. Indeed, it almost seems as if the.air of 
London sometimes took away from one the power of imagining 
even that such beauty is attainable. The whole outer aspect of 
the place seems to speak of a generation utterly gone wrong—alto- 
gether ignorant or careless of what is really precious in life. 
Indeed, as I wander along our streets, pushing my way among the 
throngs of faces—faces puckered with misdirected thought, or 
expressionless with none—barbarous faces set towards Parlia- 
ment, or Church, or scientific lecture-rooms, or government 
offices, or counting-houses—I say, as I push my way amongst all 
the sights and sounds of our streets, only one thing ever catches 
my eye, that breaks in upon my mood, and warns me I need not 
despair.’ 

‘ And what is that?’ asked Allen, with some curiosity. 

‘ The shops,’ Mr. Rose answered, ‘ of certain of our upholsterers 
and dealers in works of art. Their windows, as I look into them, act 
like a sudden charm on me—like a splash of cold water dashed on 
my forehead when I am fainting. For I seem there to have got a 
glimpse suddenly of the heart of things; and as my eyes rest on 
the perfect pattern (many of which are really quite delicious; 
indeed, when I go to ugly houses, I often take a scrap of some 
artistic crétonne with'me in my pocket as a kind of esthetic smell- 
ing salts), I say, when I look in at their windows, and my eyes rest 
on the perfect pattern of some new fabric for a chair, or for a win- 
dow-curtain, or on some new design for a wall-paper, or on some old 
china vase, I become at once myself again, and can turn once more 
with a better heart to the hateful streets, and to the loud noises of 
our own time; for I then remember how many there are amongst 
us who have deliberately turned their backs on all these things, 
and have thrown their whole souls and sympathies into the happier 
art-ages of the past. They have gone back,’ said Mr. Rose, raising 
his voice a little, ‘ to Athens and to Italy, to the Italy of Leo and 
to the Athens of Pericles. To such men the clamour, the interests, 
the struggles of our own times, become as meaningless as they 
really are. To them the boyhood of Bathyllus is of more moment 
than the manhood of Napoleon. Borgia is a more familiar name 
than Bismarck. I know, indeed—and I cannot overpraise them— 
several distinguished artists who, resolving to make their whole 
lives consistently perfect, will, on principle, never admit a news- 
paper into their houses that is of later date than the times of 
Addison ; and I have good trust that the number of such men is 
on the increase—men I mean,’ said Mr. Rose, raising his eyes to 
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the sky, ‘ who with a steady and set purpose follow art for the sake 
of art, beauty for the sake of beauty, love for the sake of love, life 
for the sake of life.’ 

‘What, Mr. Rose!’ exclaimed Lady Ambrose, ‘do you mean 
to say that the number of people is on the increase who won’t read 
the newspapers ? ’ 

‘Why, the men must be absolute idiots!’ said Lady Grace, 
shaking her gray curls, and putting on her spectacles to look at 
Mr. Rose. 

Mr. Rose had by this time laid himself flat on his back, and 
was gazing upwards at the flickering foliage overhead. 

‘Yes,’ he murmured, as though he were talking in his sleep ; 
‘the spirit that rejects newspapers is, I believe, on the increase.’ 

There was a pause. In a moment he again roused himself, and 
proceeded in a way that made his audience think he had gone to 
sleep in good earnest. 

‘My hopes of the present generation,’ he said, ‘are also con- 
tinually buoyed up by seeing what enormous sums are now given 
for really good objects.’ , 

‘ That,’ said Lady Grace, with some tartness, ‘ is true enough, 
thank God!’ 

‘But I can’t see,’ said Lady Ambrose, whose name often 
figured in the Times, in the subscription-lists of advertised 
charities—‘ I can’t see, Mr. Rose,’ she said, speaking loud as if to 
awake him, ‘any reason in that why we should not read the 
newspapers.’ 

‘The other day, for instance,’ Mr. Rose went on meditatively, 
not having listened to a word of either of these remarks, not, 
indeed, having realised that they were addressed to him—‘ the 
other day, for instance,’ he said, ‘I heard of eight Chelsea shep- 
herdesses, picked up by a dealer, I really forget where—in some 
common cottage, if I recollect aright, covered with dirt, giving no 
pleasure to anyone—and these were all sold in a single day, and 
not one of them fetched less than two hundred and twenty pounds.’ 

‘7 can’t help thinking they must have come from Cremorne,’ 
said Mrs. Sinclair softly. 

‘ But why,’ said Mr. Rose, ‘speak of particular instances? I 
just mentioned this because it happens to have been in my mind 
a good deal to-day. But we must all of us have friends whose 
houses are full of priceless treasures such as these—the whole 
atmosphere of whose rooms really seems impregnated with art.’ 

‘To be sure,’ exclaimed Lady Ambrose, feeling that she had at 
last got upon solid ground. ‘By the way, Mr. Rose,’ she said, 
with her most gracious of smiles, ‘ I suppose you have hardly seen 
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Lady Julia Hayman’s new house in Belgrave Square? I’m sure 
that would delight you. I should like to take you there some 
day, and show it to you.’ 

‘I have seen it,’ said Mr. Rose, with languid -condescension. 
‘It was very pretty, I thought—some of it really quite nice.’ 

‘May I ask,’ interrupted Mr. Saunders severely, ‘ what con- 
nection all this has with an ideal of an advanced state ?’ 

‘Listen,’ said Mr. Rose, waving his hand gently. ‘I have been 
just noting certain signs about us that an esthetic philosophy of 
life, a pure cultus of the Beautiful, is again struggling to revive 
itself in the world—is even now trying to put its buds out in the 
middle of this present “ winter of our discontent.” Now, what you 
ask me to do is to shape some vision for us of what this higher 
estheticism might do under happier circumstances, in the way of 
bettering the outer aspects of life; and I think it very wise to 
begin with this ; for if we at once get free of the present scenery 
of existence, our imagination will be much less hampered. In my 
judgment, then, the first thing to be done—we confine ourselves, I 
suppose, to our own country—would be to remove London to some 
kindlier site, where it might be born anew, and become a fitter 
nursing-place for the society we desire to people it with.’ 

‘Ah me!’ sighed Mr. Luke, ‘ celwm non animum mutant.’ 

‘Pardon me,’ said Mr. Rose, ‘few paradoxes—and most 
paradoxes are false—are, I think, so false as that. There are 
really few single things that so distinctly give a tone to a man’s 
existence as the colour of the skies he lives under. Thus much, 
at least, of sea-like our minds have. Come, then, with me to the 
south-west of England, and to the sea-coast, where the waves are 
blue, and where “the air is calm and fine;” and _ there, 
as the imagination is a quick workman, I can show you our 
metropolis already transplanted and rebuilt. Yes,’ said Mr. Rose, 
closing his eyes and speaking in an Molian whisper, ‘I can fancy 
that I see it this moment, as it were from a distance, with its 
palaces, its museums, its churches, its convents, its gardens, its 
picture-galleries—a cluster of domed and pillared marble, sparkling 
on a gray headland. It is Rome, it is Athens, it is Florence, 
united and reanimated in these latter and distant days. Yes, 
there, under the stainless azure, the aloe-tree of beauty is again 
blossoming—again—I see it. For our architecture——’ 

‘Yes,’ said Mr. Luke, ‘our architecture—let us hear about 
that.’ 

‘Our architecture, said Mr. Rose, ‘ will be of no style in par- 
ticular. We shall have no style.’ 

‘Good gracious!’ exclaimed Mr. Leslie. 
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‘No,’ continued Mr. Rose, unmoved; ‘we shall have no style 
in particular. Our style will be a renaissance of all styles. The 
architects of our state will not invent. They will do what is far 
higher. They will select—they will appropriate. They will go 
into the gardens of past ages, like bees, 


Grata carpentes thyma per laborem, 


and will collect there whatever of sweet or precious our own age 
can assimilate. It will matter nothing to them whether it be 
pagan or Catholic, classical or medizval. They will be quite 
without prejudice or bigotry. To the eye of true taste, an Aquinas 
in his cell before a crucifix, or a Narcissus gazing at himself in a 
still fountain, are—in their own ways, you know—equally beau- 
tiful.’ 

‘ Well, really,’ said Miss Merton, ‘I can not fancy St. Thomas 
being a very taking object to people who don’t believe in him 
either as a saint ora philosopher. I always think that, except from 
a Christian point of view, a saint can be hardly better described 
than by Newman’s lines, as— 


A bundle of bones, whose breath 
Infects the world before his death.’ 


‘I remember the lines well,’ said Mr. Rose, ‘and the write: 
you mention puts them in the mouth of a yelping devil. But 
devils, as far as I know, are not generally—except, perhaps, Milton’s 
—conspicuous for taste: indeed, if we may trust Goethe, the very 
touch of a flower is torture to them.’ 

‘Dante’s biggest devil,’ cried Mr. Saunders, to everyone's 
amazement, ‘chewed Judas Iscariot like a quid of tobacevw, to all 
eternity. He, at any rate, knew what he liked.’ 

Mr. Rose started, and visited Mr. Saunders with a rapid 
frown. He then proceeded, turning again to Miss Merton as if 
nothing had happened. 

‘Let me rather,’ he said, ‘read a nice sonnet to you, which I 
had sent to me this morning, and which was in my mind just now. 
These lines’—Mr. Rose here produced a paper from his pocket— 
‘were written by a boy of eighteen—a youth of extraordinary 
promise, I think, whose education I may myself claim, I believe, 
to have had some share in directing. 


Three visions in the watches of one night 

Made sweet my sleep—almost too sweet to tell. 
One was Narcissus by a wood-side well, 

And on the moss his limbs and feet were white ; 
And one, Queen Venus, blown for my delight 
Across the blue sea in a rosy shell ; 
And one, a lean Aquinas in his cell, 
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Kneeling, his pen in hand, with aching sight 

Strained towards a carven Christ ; and of these three 

I knew not which was fairest. First I turned 

Towards that soft boy, who laughed and fled from me : 

Towards Venus then; and she smiled once, and she 

Fled also. Then with teeming heart I yearned, 

O Angel of the Schools, towards Christ with thee ! 
Yes,’ murmured Mr. Rose to himself, folding up the paper 
‘they are dear lines. Now, there,’ he said, ‘we have a true and 
tender expression of the really Catholic spirit of modern esthetic- 
ism, which holds nothing common or unclean. It is in this spirit, 
I say, that the architects of our state will set to work. And 
thus for our houses, for our picture-galleries, for our churches—I 
trust we shall have many churches—they will select and com- 
bine : 

‘Do you seriously mean,’ broke in Allen, a little impatiently, 
‘that it is a thing to wish for and to look forward to, that we 
should abandon all attempts at original architecture, and content 
ourselves with simply sponging on the past ?’ 

‘I do,’ replied Mr. Rose suavely; ‘and for this reason, if for 
no other, that the world can now successfully do nothing else. 
Any new—any spontaneous style of architecture is out of the ques- 
tion for us, just. as we find it to be in our painting and our poetry. 
The age we live in is of a kind that forbids us even to imagine such 
a thing. We may, of course, talk about it, just as we may talk of 
Heaven. But our talk will be like, Hamlet’s book, words—words 
only. It will convey no pictures to our minds; and we must stick 
now to words that will convey pictures.’ 

‘You say we have no good architecture now!’ exclaimed 
Lady Ambrose ; ‘but, Mr. Rose, have you forgotten our modern 
churches? Don’t you think them beautiful? Perhaps you never 
go to All Saints’? 

‘I every now and then,’ said Mr. Rose, ‘when I am in the 
weary mood for it, attend the services of our English Ritualists, 
and I admire their churches very much indeed. In some places 
the whole thing is really managed with surprising skill. The dim 
religious twilight, fragrant with the smoke of incense ; the tangled 
roofs that the music seems to cling to; the tapers, the high altar, 
and the strange intonation of the priests, all produce a curious 
old-world effect, and seem to unite one with things that have been 
long dead. Indeed, it all seems to me far more a part of the past 
than the services of the Catholics.’ 

Lady Ambrose did not express her approbation of the last part 
of this sentiment, out of regard for Miss Merton; but she gave a 
smile and a nod of pleased intelligence to Mr. Rose. 
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‘Yes,’ Mr. Rose went on, ‘ there is a regretful insincerity about 
it all, that is very nice, and that at once appeals to me, “ Gleich 
einer alten halbverklungen Sage.” The priests are only half in 
earnest ; the congregations, even J 

‘Then I am quite sure,’ interrupted Lady Ambrose with vigour, 
‘that you can never have heard Mr. Cope preach.’ 

‘I don’t know,’ said Mr. Rose languidly. ‘I never enquired, 
nor have I ever heard anyone so much as mention, the names of 
any of them.’ 

‘Do you seriously, and in sober earnest, mean,’ Allen again 
broke in, ‘that you think it a good thing that all our art and 
architecture should be borrowed and insincere, aad that our very 
religion should be nothing but a dilettante memory ?’ 

‘The opinion,’ said Mr. Rose, ‘is not mine only, but that of 
all those of our own day who are really devoting themselves to art 
for its own sake. I will try to explain the reason of this. In the 
world’s life, just as in the life of a man, there are certain periods of 
eager and all-absorbing action, and these are followed by periods 
of memory and reflection. We then look back upon our past, and 
become for the first time conscious of what we are, and of what we 
have done. We then see the dignity of toil, and the grand results 
of it, the beauty and the strength of faith, and the fervent power 
of patriotism; which, whilst we laboured, and believed, and loved, 
“we were quite blind to. Upon such a reflective period has the 
world now entered. It has acted and believed already; its task 
now is to learn to value action and belief—to feel and to be thrilled 
at the beauty of them. And the chief means by which it can learn 
this is art—the art of a renaissance. For by the power of such 
art, all that was beautiful, strong, heroic, or tender in the past— 
all the actions, passions, faiths, aspirations of the world, that lie so 
many fathom deep in the years—float upwards tothe tranquil 
surface of the present, and make our lives like what seems to me 
one of the loveliest things in nature, the iridescent film on the 
face of a stagnant water. Yes; the past is not dead unless we 
choose that it shall be so. Christianity itself is not dead. There 
is “nothing of it that doth fade,” but turns “into something 
rich and strange,” for us, to give a new tone to our lives with. 
And, believe me,’ Mr. Rose went on, gathering earnestness, ‘ that 
the happiness possible in such conscious periods is the only true 
happiness. Indeed, the active periods of the world were not really 
happy at all. We only fancy them to have been so by a pathetic 
fallacy. Is the hero happy during his heroism? No, but after it, 
when he sees what his heroism was, and reads the glory of it in the 
eyes of youth or maiden.’ 
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‘Do you mean,’ said Miss Merton, with a half humorous, half 
incredulous smile, ‘ that we never value religion till we have come 
to think it nonsense ?’ 

‘ Not nonsense—no,’ exclaimed Mr. Rose, in gentle horror; ‘I 
only mean that it never lights our lives so beautifully as when it 
is leaving them like the evening sun. It is in such periods of the 
world’s life that art springs into being, in its greatest splendour. 
Your Raphael, Miss Merton, who painted you your “dear Ma- 
donnas,” was a luminous cloud in the sunset sky of the Renaissance, 
—a cloud that took its fire from a faith that was sunk or sinking.’ 

‘I’m afraid that the faith is not quite sunk yet,’ said Miss 
Merton, with a slight sudden flush in her cheeks, and with just 
the faintest touch of suppressed anger. 

Mr. Saunders, Mr. Stockton, and Mr. Luke all raised their eye- 


brows. 

‘No,’ said Mr. Rose, ‘such cyclic sunsets are happily apt to 
linger.’ 

‘Mr. Rose, you do talk most beautifully,’ cried Lady Ambrose, 
‘but I am positively so stupid that I don’t quite follow you.’ 

Mr. Rose changed his posture. He sat up and gave a little 
hem. 

‘I will try to make my meaning clearer, he said, in a brisker 
tone. ‘I often figure to myself an unconscious period and a con- 
scious one, as two women—one an untamed creature with em- 
browned limbs native to the air and the sea; the other, marble- 
white and swan-soft, couched delicately on cushions before a mirror, 
and watching her own supple reflection gleaming in the depths of 
it. On the one is the sunshine and the sea-spray. The wind of 
Heaven and her unbound hair are playmates. The light of the sky 
is in her eyes; on her lips is a free laughter. We look at her, and 
we know that she is happy. We know it, mark me; but she 
knows it not. Turn, however, to the other, and all is changed. 
Outwardly, there is no gladness there. Her dark, gleaming eyes 
open depth within depth upon us, like the circles of a new Inferno. 
There is a clear, shadowy pallor on her cheek. Only her lips are 
scarlet. There is a sadness—a languor, even in the grave tendrils 
of her heavy hair, and in each changing curve of her bosom as she 
breathes or sighs.’ 

‘What a very odd man Mr. Rose is!’ said Lady Ambrose in a 
loud whisper. ‘He always seems to talk of everybody as if they 
had no clothes on.’ ; 

‘Yes,’ Mr. Rose was meanwhile proceeding, his voice again 
growing visionary, ‘there is no eagerness, no action there; and 
yet all eagerness, all action is known to her as the writing on an 
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open scroll; only as she reads, even in the reading of it, action 
turns into emotion, and eagerness intoa sighing memory. Yet 
this is she who is the lady of all gladness, who makes us glad in 
the only way now left us. And not only in the only way, but in 
the best way—the way of ways. Her secret is self-consciousness. 
' She knows that she is fair; she knows, too, that she is sad; but 
she sees that sadness is lovely, and so sadness turns to joy. Do 
you see my meaning more clearly now, Lady Ambrose ?’ 

An amused good humour gathered twinkling in Lady Ambrose’s 
grey eyes. She pursed up her mouth, and answered, ‘No. No, 
Mr. Rose,’ she said, shaking her head ; ‘ I’m afraid I must give it 
up;’ and she gently brought one hand down on the other, as if to 
emphasise this statement. 

Mr. Rose turned abruptly away from her, and addressed him- 
self to the general company. 

‘Such a woman,’ he went on, ‘ may be taken as a symbol not 
of our architecture only, but of all the esthetic surroundings with 
which we shelter and express our life. Such a woman do I see 
whenever I enter a ritualistic church ; 

‘ I know,’ said Mrs. Sinclair, ‘that very peculiar people do go 
to such places; but, Mr. Rose,’ she said with a look of appealing 
enquiry, ‘I thought: they were generally rather over-dressed than 
otherwise ?’ 

‘ The imagination,’ said Mr. Rose, opening his eyes in grave 
wonder at Mrs. Sinclair, ‘may give her what garb it chooses. Our 
whole city then—our new London that is to be,’ he continued, 
clearing his throat, and looking round him, ‘is in keeping with 
this spirit. It will be the architectural and decorative embodi- 
ment of the most educated longings of our own times after order 
and loveliness and delight, whether of the senses or the imagina- 
tion. It will be, as it were, a resurrection of the past, in response 
to the longing and the passionate regret of the present. It will 
be such a resurrection as took place in Italy during its greatest 
epoch. As you wander through the streets of our city, through its 
groves, its gardens—as you contemplate its stately theatres, its 
galleries, its marble palaces, or as your eye is caught by its tri- 
umphal arches, such as that which Antonio San Gallo constructed 
in honour of Charles V., the whole will strike you as the expression 
of the finest and most varied culture of our age—as the embodi- 
ment of its most sensitive taste, and its deepest «esthetic measure 
of things. And there you will see men living, not madly strug- 
gling after the means to live. You will be distracted no longer 
by the noise or sight of trade or traffic; nor in every spare space 
will your eyes be caught by abominable advertisements of excursion 
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trains to Brighton, or of Horniman’s cheap tea. They will rest, 
instead, here on an exquisite fountain, here on a statue, here on a 
bust of Zeus or Hermes or Aphrodite, glimmering in a laurelled 
nook; or again on the carved marble gate-posts of our palace 
gardens, or on their wrought iron or wrought bronze gates. The 
wind of the spirit that breathes there will blow to us from all the 
places of the past, and be charged with infinite odours. There 
will be scarce an ornament of our buildings that will not delici- 
ously quicken or cool the blood, or deliciously stimulate or assuage 
thought. Every frieze that runs round our walls, every clustered 
capital of a marble column, will be a garland or nosegay of associa- 
tions. Indeed, our whole city, as compared with the London that 
is now, will be itself a nosegay as compared with a faggot; and as 
related to the life that I would see lived in it, it will be like a 
shell murmuring with all the world’s memories, and held to the ear 
of the two twins, Life and Love.’ 

Mr. Rose here dropped his voice, as though he had said his 
say. Mr. Luke, however, would not leave him in repose. 

‘But we must,’ said Mr. Luke, in a tone of chilly dissent, 
‘have trade and business going on somewhere.’ 

‘And, Mr. Rose, you're not going to deprive us of all our 
shops, I hope?’ said Lady Ambrose. 

‘ Because, you know,’ said Mrs. Sinclair, with a soft malicious- 
ness, ‘ we can’t go without dresses altogether, Mr. Rose. And if 
I were there,’ she continued, plaintively, ‘I should want a book- 
seller to publish the scraps of verse—poetry, as I am pleased to 
call it—that I am always writing.’ 

‘Pooh!’ said Mr. Rose, a little annoyed, ‘ we shall have all 
that somewhere, of course; but it will be out of the way, in a sort 
of Pirzeus, where the necessary xamnXor 

‘A sort of what?’ said Lady Ambrose. 

‘We must remember,’ said Laurence, coming to Mr. Rose’s 
rescue, ‘ that we are only considering now the most perfect way in 
which our highest class may live. Let us think that out first, and 
the other things will come afterwards.’ 

‘But still,’ said Lady Ambrose, ‘ Mr. Rose’s city does not seem 
to me in harmony with modern life.’ 

‘It is not in unison with modern life, certainly,’ said Mr. Rose, 
‘if you mean that. But it is in harmony, which is a very differ- 
ent thing.’ 

‘I don’t say,’ said Lady Ambrose, ‘that it is not very beautiful 
of Mr. Rose to have thought of all this. But it is all somehow 
like a dream. And why must there be a lot of heathen gods and 
goddesses about the place, whom no one believes in, unless, perhaps, 
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itis Mr. Saunders? And why are our houses to be like the houses 
of old Greeks or old Italians ? Ilike some things to be old—china, 
for instance, and tapestry, and family portraits. But there really 
is a limit. We can have too much of a good thing.’ 

Lady Ambrose’s words flowed off her lips with a glib dogmat- 
ism. Mr. Rose answered with unusual earnestness. 

‘Such a city,’ he said, ‘is indeed a dream, but it is a dream 
which we might make a reality, would circumstances only permit 
of it. We have many amongst us who know what is beautiful, 
and who passionately desire it ; and would others only be led by 
these, our streets and our houses might be such as Giulio Romauo 
or Giorgio Vasari, or Giulio Campi would have rejoiced to look at; 
we might have metal-work worthy of the hand of Ghiberti and 
the praise of Michel Angelo; we might rival Domenico Beccafumi 
with our pavements ? 

‘No,’ said Lady Ambrose ; ‘ this is all too deep for me.’ 

‘Let me fill in Mr. Rose’s outline, said Laurence, ‘ and make 
it a little more realistic.’ 

‘Pray do,’ said Mr. Rose, with a grave inclination of his head. 





Cuapter II. 


*T pon’t think, Lady Ambrose,’ said Laurence, ‘ that you’ll find 
Mr. Rose’s city half so dream-like as you fancy. You will have 
all the luxuries and amusements of modern life there—operas, 
theatres, picture-exhibitions, balls, parties, parks and gardens to 
walk and ride and drive in; only everything will be more beautiful, 
more harmonious than it is now. The present age, you know, has 
taste of a highly-cultured and very sensitive kind, and the whole 
aspect of Mr. Rose’s city will be such as to satisfy and stimulate 
this taste to the utmost. Our entire appreciation of the world’s 
past history, and of its present capabilities of beauty—our apprecia- 
tion of its religions, its art, its heroisms—-all this will be expressed 
in our city’s architecture—will be written visibly in marble for us, 
in the open air, and under the blue sky. This really seems to me 
to be as fit a place as any for the society which we wish to repre- 
sent to ourselves. For consider, Lady Ambrose, before we go into 
particulars about it, what the general characteristics of this society 
will be. It will have to unite all the artistic and intellectual powers 
that are now to be found amongst us—all the religious earnestness, 
the sense of duty, the scientific and political enlightenment, the ever- 
extending knowledge, the interest in our fellow-men, the zeal for 
our own and for their progress—it will have to unite the best of 
all this that we can at present dream of. But this is only half of 
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what we want. It must be inspired further with all those gracious 
and liberal sentiments which are the peculiar heritage of an aristo- 
eracy at its best, and which spring from an inborn and hardly 
conscious sense of noblesse oblige; it must have, too—this will 
indeed follow from what I have said before—the utmost polish, 
ease and grace of manner, and the completest savoir vivre. Our 
leading class will thus be an exemplar of human life at its highest 
possible beauty; and our ideal city will be, as it were, a human 
flower-garden, not what London is now, a great wilderness where 
weeds and flowers grow together, and where the former half choke 
the latter.’ 

‘Good,’ murmured Mr. Rose, ‘ human flower-garden is good.’ 

‘ Well, Mr. Laurence, go on,’ said Lady Ambrose. ‘I think I’m 
getting a little brighter.’ 

‘I can fancy,’ said Laurence, stretching himself out on the 
grass, and resting his cheek on his hand, ‘that I am at this very 
moment walking along one of the streets of our city, under the 
shady trees that line it, and watching the people as they pass by. 
How distinguished they all look, and how much expression there 
is in their faces! I am not naturally a bold man, but I can’t help 
staring at the women, they are so lovely—they hold themselves so 
piquantly, and they are so exquisitely dressed. Ah, what a vision 
has just passed by me! what a hat! whatafigure! what rich brown 
hair! I can’t help it. I turn round, stand stock still, and gaze 
after her. See, she has just turned into that house with the gate- 
posts of clouded yellow marble, a nymph and a satyr carved on each 
of them. I hear her feet on the short gravel sweep. Hark! 
“The gates of heaven are closed, and she is gone.” As she passed 
me, I stared at her. Was she angry that I did so? No, no—that 
could not be. Her glance, on the contrary, seemed to seek and 
meet mine of its own accord. I cannot resist it. I must and will 
go after her. How is it I do not feel shy? I cannot tell. Certain 
it is I cross the street. I pass in between those yellow gate-posts ; 
I walk up the gravel sweep; I stand in the echoing portico. I 
ring the bell. A curious foreign servant opens the door for me, 
with a dark complexion, and a livery that makes him look like a 
perfect picture. His manners are faultless. He does not ask me 
my name, but shows me in directly. I find I am in a circular 
hall, with a domed ceiling, surrounded with frescoes and statues, 
and with a pavement like one I once saw at Pompeii. Ona marble 
table is a bust of Goethe, with a vase of flowers before it, placed 
like a votive offering. Close beside it, thrown down carelessly, 
lies a book bound in delicious cream-coloured vellum. But I can’t 
stay to read ‘the title. I must follow the servant. I pass into a 
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wide corridor, and through the windows of it shines the sea. Plants 
in majolica vases are on either hand. On another table as I pass 
I see a heap of engravings lying, and oh! close beside them—how 
a delightful tremor runs all through my body—I see her bewitching 
hat lying, and her delicate gloves! An inlaid door is thrown open. 
I am in the drawing-room. The light is subdued and soft. I am 
in a cool bath of most delicately flower-scented air. I have at once 
a sensation that I am in an educated atmosphere, though as yet 
I am hardly conscious why. She is not inthe room. The ser- 
vant has gone to fetch her. I look about me. I am wooed on 
all sides by a concourse of soothing colours, from walls, furniture, 
flowers ; and by a sense of the presence of books, works of art, and 
musical instruments. All are at first vague and indistinct; but 
as I gradually take stock of them, each has a separate and delight- 
ful message for me. Enchanted, charmed place! China, books, 
flowers—and in one corner a gilded harp, standing by a great 
azalea, a mass of scarlet blossoms! I examine the books first. 
What green morocco prize is this, lying under the shadow of a 
crimson rose, that hangs its head over a Venetian glass? It is 
“ Candide.” And this, on the little purple velvet table, near that 
pale lovely heath? It is Dante’s “ Inferno ”—yes, and it is resting 
on Balzac’s “ Histoire de Treize.” There are tempting books every- 
where, placed about naturally, as though read, and kept for read- 
ing. Here is a case with cameos of the twelve Cesars in it: and 
there is the second volume of Gibbon’s “ Rome.” Here are Tennyson, 
Browning, and so forth—here I see Victor Hugo, Heine, a volume 
of Comte—and here—here by a low chair, an open volume of 
“Wilhelm Meister,” with a rose thrown across the page, by way of 
a marker. And whatisthis? Close by a Strauss’s “Life of Jesus” 
stands the photograph of a lovely child, with long glossy hair. 
But its eyes are quite closed—it is dead. Yes—and let into the 
velvet frame is a little case containing a lock of its fair hair, and 
under the picture is written in a woman’s hand, 


Animula, vagula, blandula, 
Quee nunc abibis in loca ? 


That clock on the chimney-piece is a Louis Quatorze—what an en- 
chanted chime, as it strikes the hour of noon! How sweetly the 
quick silver notes fall in the scented silence, like the petals of a 
shaken rose tree! Welcome, my Montaigne! Is that you that I 
see in the book-stand—one volume of you? the other lying close 
by on the top of a “ Contemporary Review”? And oh, my friend, 

my sweet companion “ Tristram Shandy,” do these delightful people 
not blush to have thee on their drawing-room tables ? But—the door 
aa2 
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opens; my heart grows tremulous, at the rustle of a woman’s dress—~ 
that speaking rustle! Ah! see—she enters! Yes, it is she—the 
eyes, the hair, and the pose of the flower-like head. How be- 
witchingly she enters! How frankly she holds out her white 
hand to me! “You are new to London,” she says; * I am charmed to 
see you; and you will stay to luncheon, won’t you?” Am I making 
a good impression? I hardly know how I answer her—and yet, I 
amnotshy. “ What an exquisite room!” I say; “I can’t tell you 
how Iam delighted with it.” ‘ Yes,” she answers, “ it is all my own 
arrangement. I like it myself, because, you know, I think it is a 
little like me.” “I can fancy that,” I answer, looking first round 
the room, and then at her. “ Here,” she says, moving towards the 
window, and touching a glass shade, “is one of the things that I am 
fondest of. We brought it Jast year from Corinth.” I look and 
see that it is an exquisite Grecian vase, with a sacrificial procession 
on it; and on the stand it rests upon I read these two lines : 


Thou yet unravished bride of quietness, 
Thou foster-child of silence and slow time. 


“That vase,” she says, making the prettiest little grimace with 
her mouth, and with a soft pathetic humour glimmering in her 
long-lashed eyes, “seems to take one back into the past like Hans 
Andersen’s Goloshes of Happiness.” My admiration of her grows 
momently. Her face is so full of expression ; her voice is so rich 
in varying cadences. She is a woman, I feel at once, who is the 
product of a double culture, life and books. Her books have been 
a comment on her life; her life has been a comment on her books. 
She likes admiration, too—lI feel sure of that. She sees I admire 
her, and she likes it.’ 

‘Stay, my dear Laurence,’ broke in Leslie. ‘ This lady is an 
old acquaintance of mine, and I, unperceived of you, have come 
in after you. You think me very much de trop, I can see that: 
and she herself receives me with a little embarrassment. But 
just then the husband enters—an oldish man, handsome, but with 
a slight limp—and he insists on your coming with him to see his 
library : and so—off you go, and I am left master of the occasion. 
* And so you are here again, are you?” she says to me in a slow, 
languid voice, as scon as we are alone. Her manner, my dear 
Laurence, has quite changed since you left the room. Her eyes 
rest full upon mine for a moment, and then their long lashes 
droop a little, and cover them. “And what brings you here?” 
she says. “Memories,” I answer; “and what memories I surely 
need not tell you.” “Memories!” she repeats, in a low tone, 
looking out of the window. “Do you ever remember?” “Try 
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me,” I say, “and see. It is ninety days to-day since first I saw 
you: it is eighty-nine days since first I kissed you: it is eighty- 
eight days since last I said good-bye to you.” ‘ You have a memory 
indeed!” she answers, half sadly, half carelessly. “Why don’t 
you exercise it on something more worthy of it? But no,” she adds, 
with more interest in her voice, “ that is not to the point. How 
many other memories of the same sort have you, and of a yet later 
date? How many other women have you been saying the same 
things to, that you once said to me? I suppose you will say, No 
one.” “No,” I answer, “I’m afraid I can’t say that. But this I 
can say,” and I look wistfully at her, “that I have never since then 
said an improper thing to any woman but I wished you were by, and 
that I was saying it to you instead.” “What!” she exclaims, 
* Do you fancy I take such constancy as that to be a compliment ? 
Move a little farther off, if you please!” I start at the sudden 
change of manner, and begin to fear I may have said something 
to offend her. “Do you stare?” she goes on; “do you look 
astonished? Can you mistake my meaning? Have you forgotten 
who Iamy My husband’s limp in the passage should remind you 
that Iam a married woman. It has reminded me.”’ 

‘TI shall be shocked in another minute,’ said Mrs. Sinclair, ¢ if 
you go on like this.’ 

‘ Poor woman,’ said Miss Merton, ‘ why have you made her so 
unhappy ?’ 

‘ Well,’ said Laurence, ‘I have found our host charming; but 
we have certainly not come back again before we were wanted.’ 

‘ See,’ whispered Mrs. Sinclair to Leslie, “Miss Merton is quite 
en rapport with Lord Allen. Just watch them whispering. Do 
you believe in animal—what do you call it ?—animal mag- 
netism ?’ 

‘ Listen, Mr. Laurence,’ said Allen in a moment, with a half- 
shy smile; ‘your host wants you and Mr. Leslie to go into the 
garden ; and whilst you are looking at the view, I have been asked 
to introduce Miss Merton to our hostess. It is done. I see they 
will get on together—in fact, I know it; for fifteen minutes are 
over by this time, and Miss Merton has told me so. The first 
thing they talked about was flowers, and in our friend’s tone was 
a subdued pathetic ring that Miss Merton at once detected—a sort 
of appealing music that is only given by sorrow. After a few 
minutes, she offered to show Miss Merton her boudoir. On the 
table where she read and wrote was a glass with a single rose in 
it, and a book left open. Miss Merton glanced at this, and saw 
that it was the ‘ Imitatio Christi.’ Our friend blushed slightly as 
she saw Miss Merton looking at it, and said in a half apologetic 
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tone, “I was trying to read a chapter of that thismorning. I often 
look at it. But somehow I could not read much to-day. The air was 
so delicious that I was obliged to go out of doors and feel it, and 
breathe in all I could of it; and the fresh sea, with all its sparklings, 
looked as if it were waiting for something happy to happen.” As 
she said this, Miss Merton turned her eyes upon her, saying no- 
thing ; only—she could not tell why—she felt her own eyes begin 
to moisten ; and it seemed to her all of a sudden as if she under- 
stood our friend. Miss Merton made a slight movement towards 
her, and she towards Miss Merton. Miss Merton held out her 
hand to her, and she took it with a grateful pressure. Then in a 
moment Miss Merton’s arm was round her waist. For a moment 
she looked at Miss Merton timidly and enquiringly, and then——’ 

‘Stop!’ suddenly exclaimed Mr. Saunders. 

A quick blush shot over Allen’s face. He stopped instantly ; 
and for a few moments there was a general silence, disturbed only 
by Mr. Sinclair’s saying in a whisper to Leslie, 

‘I think Lord Allen’s sayings remind one a little of sisters’ 
kisses, “ insipid things, like sandwiches of veal.” Do you recollect 
that verse of Hood’s ?’ 

Everyone was waiting in wonder to learn the reason of Mr. 
Saunders’s unceremonious interruption. Mr. Saunders was, how- 
ever, apparently too excited to proceed directly ; and Lady Ambrose, 
a little unfairly, hastened to take advantage of a silence that had 
not been secured for her. 

* Look here, Mr. Laurence,’ she exclaimed ;‘‘ there is one thing 
I have been wanting to say all along. No doubt you will think 
me very stupid; but still I can’t help fancying there is something 
in it. It seems to me that all this is—all this Utopia, I mean— 
that it is just a little—(it’s very delightful, you know; I’m not 
denying that, remember) but it’s F 

‘Well, Lady Ambrose ?’ 

‘ Well, just a little bit blue. It is all too bookish, if you 
understand what I mean. Don’t you know when anyone comes to 
see you in London, and will talk of nothing but books, one always 
fancies it is because he isn’t—it’s very uncharitable to say so, but 
still it’s true—because he isn’t very much in society, and doesn’t 
know many people to talk about ?’ 

‘IT always think it such a blessing,’ said Lord Allen, ‘ to find 
anyone who will talk about books, and will not be perpetually 
boring one with vulgar gossip and scandal.’ 

‘ Oh, so do I,’ said Lady Ambrose eagerly, ‘ but that was not 
what I meant exactly. I mean that I like men to ride, and shoot, 
and do what is manly, and take part in what is going on in the world ; 
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and you know, when one meets them, I like them to be able to 
talk about what people do ; not only about what they think, or write, 
or discover—unless it is something very interesting. Philosophers 
and men of science are all very well of course, and no one can admire 
or respect them more than I do—not that I know any of them, by 
the way, unless you call poor old Lord Dash one; and I’m sure 
Mr. Laurence will agree with me that he’s not very brilliant com- 
pany, although he is an old dear, with his funny"frilled shirts and 
his enamelled snuff-box. But still —’ Lady Ambrose here 
suddenly recollected the presence of Mr. Stockton—‘I only mean 
that I dislike stupid clever people, Mr. Stockton and I, I believe, 
are very good friends ; and who can be cleverer than he ?’ 

Mr. Stockton, who till that moment had not heard a word Lady 
Ambrose had been saying, having been busily engaged in showing 
Lady Violet Gresham a wood-louse through a pocket microscope, 
at this last sentence looked up in a little flutter of interrogatory 
surprise, and made Lady Ambrose a slight bow. 

‘But now about this bookishness,’ went on Lady Ambrose, 
having somewhat confused herself, and laughing at her confusion, 

.fyou know what I mean, Mr. Laurence, I’m sure youdo. No 
one can delight in a book more tharI; but still—it is possible 
to be too literary, isn’t it, as well as too anything else ?’ 

‘Perfectly true, Lady Ambrose,’ said Mr. Luke—Lady 
Ambrose was delighted—‘ people continually ave too literary—to 
my cost I know it; and that is because the world at large—what 
is called the reading world even more than the non-reading world—- 
are helplessly at sea as to what books are, and what they really do 
for us. In other words, if you will forgive my harping as I do 
upon a single expression, they lack culture. And now,’ said Mr. 
Luke, ‘ will you let me give you all a little bit of advice? Here 
you have Mr. Rose’s city (in which carte blanche is given you for 
all kinds of beauty and delightfulness) waiting to be peopled by 
society, I mean human life in its most perfect form, as we—the 
more thoughtful and gifted among us—are all more or less vaguely 
dreaming it might be. Now, if you really want to see what these 
dreams are—if you want to make their details really clear and in- 
structive, begin first with examining, as carefully as may be, the 
highest culture of this present age of ours; for culture in its 
widest and truest sense is the bud, as it were, in which the flowers 
of our future lie enfolded for us. Let us see what are the ideas, 
the emotions, the conduct, that the most cultivated amongst us 
most admire and approve of, and we shall thus see what sort of 
new Republic it is that we are reaching out towards.’ 

Mr. Luke’s proposal was received with general satisfaction. 
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¢ Admirably said!’ murmured Mr. Rose; ‘the bud in which 
the flowers of our future lie enfolded for us!’ 

‘Come,’ said Lady Ambrose, ‘ this is just what I like.. Let us 
all talk about culture.’ 

* Very well,’ cried Mr. Saunders, who had been several times 
trying in vain to find a hearing, ‘what I wished to say just now 
when I called out “ Stop!” I will draw your attention to by and 
bye—when you are tired,’ he added, lying down as if he were going 
to sleep, ‘ of discussing culture, whatever that may be.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Lady Ambrose, ‘ whatever that may be. Had not 
we better, Mr. Luke, be quite clear first what we mean by culture, 
before we begin to talk about it? You know, I think, it’s always 
so much better to be accurate if one can, in one’s use of language.’ 

‘ Well,’ said Mr. Luke, with an august wave of his hand, ‘let 
Mr. Laurence tell us all what culture is. No one can do so better 
than he. I, Lady Ambrose, have perhaps grown something too 
much of a specialist to be able to put these things in a suffi- 
ciently popular way.’ 

Laurence, with some diffidence, assented, and there wasa 
genera, rustling on all sides of the party settling themselves more 
luxuriously on the soft grass. 

* And now, Mr. Laurence,’ said Lady Ambrose, ‘ begin at the 
beginning, please, and don’t do as Lord Kennington did at the 
Eton and Harrow match the other day—go talking to me abont 
“ overs,” and “ long-stops,” and what not, before I even knew the 
difference between “out” and “ in.” ’ 


(To be continued.) 





Juliet. 


BY MRS. H. LOVETT CAMERON. 


Cuapter XIII. 


THE SOTHERNE LETTER-BAG. 


‘ ERNESTINE, said Mrs. Blair to that talented damsel, during the 
course of the same day that Colonel Fleming had so suddenly left 
Sotherne Court,—‘ Ernestine, you are looking very pale.’ 

‘ Thank you, madame, my health is quite good.’ 

‘ That makes no difference,’ persisted her mistress. ‘ You are 
looking very pale, and I am not at all easy about you.’ 

Here ‘Mademoiselle Ernestine’s gifted nature asserted itself, 
and she perceived that it was her duty to be pale and ailing. 

‘Qui, madame, perhaps I am a little souffrante; I have had 
some aches in my head.’ 

‘ Exactly so, Ernestine; and it is plain that you do not get 
enough fresh air; you want exercise, my good girl—a walk every 
day.’ 

‘Madame is very kind—but I have not much time for a 
promenade.’ . 

‘ Not during the day, perhaps; and that brings me to what I 
wish to say: I should like you to take a good brisk walk in the 
morning before you call me.’ 

‘Madame!’ exclaimed poor Ernestine, with rather a blank 
face at the prospect of an earlier rise from her much-loved bed. 

‘Don’t interrupt me; it is dull I know for you to walk out 
so early without any companion orjany object, but you might go 
along the high road; it is always dry that way; and then when 
you meet the postman you can come back, and if you like to 
take the bag from him, and bring it to me, to take my letters 
out, it will give you some little interest to go out for—and, 
Ernestine, you are a good girl, and I am very pleased with 
you. Look here! I have put out that black silk mantle of mine 
for you; it will make you a nice jacket, and there is a bit of real 
lace on it, which I will give you too.’ 
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‘How very amiable you are towards me, madame!’ exclaimed 
the delighted maiden, as she took up the silk mantle. 

‘I am quite sure that an early walk will do you all the good 
in the world ; there is nothing like the morning air.’ 

‘Thank you, madame ; and shall I begin to-morrow ?’ 

‘Certainly, I should like to see some roses in your cheeks as 
soon as possible. Here, put some scent on this handkerchief, and 
give me my gold eyeglass—that is all I want just at present; 
you may go now.’ 

Ernestine fully comprehended what was required of her. She 
carried off the silk mantle, which was almost new, and a very 
handsome present to give to a maid, and prepared herself honestly 
to fulfil her part of the bargain. 

She understood that Mrs. Blair wished to have the first sight 
of the letter-bag; and she probably guessed that it was her object 
to find out whether Miss Blair received any letters from the de- 
parted Colonel Fleming. 

Further than that, to do her justice, Ernestine’s suspicions 
did not go. 

It was the custom at Sotherne for the letters to be left at the 
lodge-gate about eight o’cluck in the morning, by the walking 
postman, whence they were daily fetched by James the footman. 
Higgs the butler was supposed to keep the key; and when the 
letter-bag arrived, it was his duty to open it, and distribute the 
servants’ letters to them, and then to lay the rest on the dining- 
room sideboard, save only Mrs. Blair’s, which Ernestine always 
carried off to her mistress’s room. 

But Higgs, like many other good servants who have been long 
in their masters’ confidence, was rather spoilt and lazy; he was 
fond of shirking as many of his lesser duties as he found he could, 
without detriment to his own dignity or his mistress’s interests, 
hand over to the rather meek-spirited footman. Amongst other 
little duties, that of opening the post-bag, and. distributing 
its contents, had of late years been completely entrusted to 
James. 

The bag arrived just when Mr. Higgs was most comfortably 
enjoying his breakfast and his morning talk with Mrs. Pearse in 
the housekeeper’s room. Higgs was fat, and Higgs was also 
getting old and lazy: it was therefore considerably easier, simpler, 
and less troublesome to himself in every way to give up the key 
to James; and, as he fetched the bag from the lodge, to let him 
also open it and distribute the letters, 

Now, if there was one duty which James hated and detested 
above all other duties, it was that of fetching the post-bag from 
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the lodge. Every morning, wet or dry, fine or foul, he had to 
trudge out after ‘them dratted letters,’ as he elegantly expressed 
it ; and as his own correspondence was of an exceedingly limited 
and most unexciting nature, being chiefly composed of bills for 
tobacco and beer from the village public-house, and petitions for 
money from a drunken old mother whom filial duty commanded 
him to support, he was not very much interested in its contents. 

These sentiments, being freely spoken and concisely expressed 
pretty frequently before ‘his fellow-servants, were well known to 
Mrs. Blair’s French maid. 

She also knew—for trust a woman, above all a Frenchwoman, 
to discover such matters—that James was consumed with an ab- 
sorbing passion for herself. Acting upon the knowledge of these 
two facts, Ernestine set to work to make an unconscious instrument 
of her admirer. 

‘Monsieur Jams,’ she said to him, with her sweetest smile, 
‘do you not dislike very much to fetch the bag with the lettres?’ 

* Ay, that I do, mam/zell,’ answered her swain, earnestly; ‘ 
just takes me off when everyone else is beginning their breakfasts, 
having to fetch them blessed letters; and if there’s one thing I 
can’t abear, it’s not being able to sit down comfortable to my 
meals.’ 

‘Well, look at this, Jams—I will fetch it for you for a few 
days.’ 

‘You, mam’zell !’ 

‘But yes. I have given a dress to Mrs. White, the woman at 
the lodge, to make for me, and I wish to go and see how she does 
do it every morning; and if you will give me the key, I will go 
fetch the bag at the same time.’ 

‘The key!’ repeated James, rather dubiously; ‘well, I don’t 
know about that—I don’t know as I ought to give you the key.’ 

‘Oh yes, give me the key, for I expect a letter from a friend 
in Paris—what you call a lovere; but he is dying,’ she added 
quickly, seeing that James looked as firm as adamant at the men- 
tion of a rival. 

‘Ah, he’s dying! Are you sure of that?’ he said, with a gleam 
on his face at the melancholy news. 

‘But yes, he dies, and perhaps he leaves me some money.’ 

‘ Ah, ah!’ with a delighted grin. 

‘Yes ; and if he do, I can perhaps marry myself to one—whom 
I love much better ;’ and here Mademoiselle Ernestine glanced at. 
her admirer with a most telling qillade, and then looked coyly 
down at the corner of her apron. ‘So you see, Monsieur Jams, I 

‘am in impatience to see the lettres; so please give me the key.’ 
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* You mustn’t let out to Higgs, then,’ said,the enraptured foot- 
man, clasping his beloved’s hands, ‘and you must give me a 
kiss.’ , 

‘If you give me the key,’ said Ernestine, who had been pre-~ 
pared to use bribery and corruption. 

The kiss was submitted to, and Ernestine walked off trium- 
phantly with the key in her pocket. 

‘ Qwils sont done bétes, ces hommes! Mon Dieu! quwils sont 
niais !’ she muttered to herself as she went upstairs; and it must 
be confessed that, as far as James was concerned, she had some 
cause for her sweeping condemnation of the male sex. 

The following morning Ernestine entered Mrs. Blair’s bed- 
room soon after eight o’clock, triumphantly bearing the letter-bag 
and the key. That she had previously opened it and carefully 
looked over the contents herself, and then locked it up again, was 
of course a proceeding to which, under the circumstances, she con- 
sidered that she had a perfect right, but which she did not think 
it necessary to impart to her mistress. 

Mrs. Blair eagerly turned the key and tumbled out all the 
letters over the bed-clothes. 

But there was nothing whatever to reward her curiosity: her 
own letters were only bills, and there were three for Juliet—one 
from Mr. Bruce, one from Georgie Travers (an answer probably to 
an invitation to lunch, which she knew Juliet to have sent to her), 
and the third was either a bill or a circular; there was certainly 
nothing from Colonel Fleming. She replaced all the letters, and 
Ernestine gravely took the bag from her hand, and carried it down- 
stairs to James, who proceeded to distribute the contents as usual, 
and who was brought to acknowledge that it certainly made no 
difference who fetched it, and that he had much enjoyed eating 
his breakfast undisturbed. A second and a third morning Ernes- 
tine, undaunted by the wind and the rain, sallied forth wrapped in 
her waterproof cloak down to the lodge, and still there had been 
nothing to reward her energy nor to satisfy her mistress’s curiosity. 
But on the fourth day, when the girl brought in the bag, she knew 
perfectly well, by a previous inspection, that there was a letter from 
Colonel Fleming to Miss Blair inside it. Mrs. Blair saw it, and 
pounced upon it the instant she opened the bag ; it was impossible 
to mistake the large bold handwriting with which she was perfectly 
familiar, even had the crest and monogram on the seal been want- 
ing to make assurance doubly sure. 

She hastily slipped the letter under her pillow, waiting till 
Ernestine’s back was turned towards her whilst she was pulling up 
the blinds and arranging the window curtains, to do so; then, 
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taking out her own letters, she gave the bag back into her hand, 
and sent her away. we Pie 

The instant she was alone, Mrs. Blair sprang out of bed. . 
wrapping her dressing-gown around her, carried her prizé to the 
light of the window. 

Without a moment’s hesitation she broke the seal, unfolded 
the letter, and began hastily reading through all poor Hugh’s 
passionate love-words. She had but just finished it when she heard 
Ernestine coming along the passage with her hot water. She had 
only time to tear the letter once across, and throw it hastily on to 
the fire, when the door opened. The envelope and one torn half 
fell on to the blazing coals, and were rapidly consumed: but the 
other half, unseen by Mrs. Blair, fluttered aside, and slipped down 
behind the coalscuttle, where it remained between that household 
article and the wainscot, completely hidden. 

‘I did not ring,’ said Mrs. Blair sharply to Ernestine, for she 
was angry at her untimely entrance. 

‘ N’est-ce pas, madame? Ah, I beg pardon, J heard a bell: it 
must have been Mademoiselle Blair’s bell; and I thought it was 
yours. Will you wait, madame, or shall I bring you your bath, as 
the hot water is here ?’ 

Ernestine was not unmindful of the blazing papers on the fire, 
upon which she kept one eye whilst she spoke. Her entrance, it is 
needless to say, was not in the very least accidental ; but had been, 
on the contrary, very carefully planned by her from the moment 
when she had ascertained that the letter for which her mistress 
was on the look-out had arrived. 

She set about her duties of dressing and waiting upon Mrs. 
Blair with alacrity, and it was whilst bustling actively about the 
room that she caught sight of a small corner of white paper 
sticking out behind the coalscuttle. 

When Mrs. Blair had completed her dressing and left the 
room, Ernestine flew to the coalscuttle, and triumphantly drew 
forth the torn half-sheet of Colonel Fleming’s letter. 

‘Ah, mais c’est trop fort!’ she muttered, with a slight com- 
punction for Juliet. ‘I would never have imagined she would 
have opened it and then burnt it. Ah, but it is shameful to that 
pauvre demoiselle !’ 

But, in spite of her compunctions, Ernestine did her best to 
decipher the mutilated letter, although, owing to her imperfect 
education, and to its fragmentary condition, she was not able 
to make out as much of it as she would have liked. 

‘I will keep him! he will be useful to me some day,’ she said 
to herself, as she carefully folded it up and put it in her pocket. 
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Then she carried it upstairs to her own room, and wrapping it 
in a piece of silver paper, locked it up in a little cedar-wood 
money-box, side by side with her last quarter’s wages, a packet of 
love-letters, chiefly in French, a withered bunch of violets given 
her by Adolphe, her first love, who had gone for a soldier and died 
in Algeria, and a pair of gold and pearl earrings, her greatest 
treasures, which, being very handsome, and having been pre- 
sented to her by a French count, she was afraid to wear openly in 
the sterner moral atmosphere of an English family. 

Meanwhile Juliet was waiting and watching day after day for 
that very letter, of which one-half lay upstairs in that box in 
the French lady’s-maid’s attic bedroom, and the other half was in 
ashes in Mrs. Blair’s fire-place. She was too proud to show her 
anxiety ; she would not send for the letters to her bedroom, but 
every day she got up a little sooner, and hurried downstairs to 
see what the morning’s post had brought her, every day to meet 
with a fresh disappointment. 

At first she was so full of hope, that when his letter did not 
come she hardly made herself unhappy: she felt so sure he would 
write to her, so certain that he would keep his word. But when 
day after day passed and brought her no word, no sign from him, her 
heart began to be very heavy. She read and re-read the little note he 
had written to her before he left, and tried to comfort herself afresh 
with the assurance of that letter which he had promised to write 
to her. It was impossible, she said to herself, that he could 
break his word! But she began to get restless and impatient ; 
she could settle to nothing: all her ordinary occupations and 
duties became hateful to her; she could take no pleasure in any 
of them. She began to torment herself with all sorts of horrible 
conjectures. Could he be ill? she wondered; or, good heavens ! 
had there been any railway accidents the last few days in which he 
might have been disabled, or possibly worse? and a hundred 
ghastly fancies and imaginations haunted her from morning till 
night. 

Every day she longed ardently for the next to come, and 
when the next day dawned, it brought her still nothing— 
nothing. 

Everyone knows the miserable suspense of that watching and 
waiting for news that will not come, that hope deferred which 
maketh the heart sick. Juliet tried to call pride to her aid; but, 
although she said to herself, over and over again, that if he did not 
care, neither would she—that it was unworthy of her to waste tears 
and sighs on a man who could care for her so little as to leave 
her so heartlessly, that he could not be worth her love who treated 
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her so cruelly—although she said these things to herself a hun- 
dred times a day, she found all such arguments singularly una- 
vailing. 

Pride is very little help to a woman who really loves. 

And the days slipped away silently, swiftly—uneventful days of 
misery—whilst she waited in vain for that letter that was never to 
come, and for the answer to which Hugh Fleming up in London 
was eating his heart out with longings that were all in vain. 

At last there came a day when Juliet and her stepmother sat 
together in the drawing-room—the girl with her work in her hands 
and her thoughts far away, and the elder woman reading the 
‘ Times ’—and the latter broke the long silence by saying suddenly, 

‘Did you not say the “Sultana” was the name of the ship 
Colonel Fleming was to go to India in, Juliet?’ 

‘Yes; I think that was the name he mentioned, she answered, 
rather faintly ; ‘ what about her ?’ 

‘Oh, nothing,’ replied her stepmother, unconcernedly; ‘ only, 
I see that she has sailed, so I suppose he isgone. By the way, did 
he ever write to you again?’ 

No answer. The room seemed to swim around her; a mist 
was before her eyes; she rose unsteadily, and began mechanically 
folding up her work. Like one in a nightmare she got herself out 
of the room, and staggered across the hall towards the staircase, 
and then one of the housemaids, passing along the corridor above, 
heard a heavy sound as of someone falling, and uttered a shriek of 
dismay at seeing her young mistress fall forward in a dead swoon 
in the hall below. 

Her cries of alarm speedily brought assistance, and Juliet was 
carried up to her own room and laid upon her bed, whilst a groom 
was immediately sent off by the frightened Higgs to summon Dr. 
Ramsden to the mistress of Sotherne. 

But Juliet was ill with a disease which it was beyond good Dr. 
Ramsden’s skill to prescribe for. 

When she recovered her senses after that short fainting fit, she 
came back to a state of misery and wretchedness compared to which 
the death-like unconsciousness of her deep swoon had been a mer- 
ciful condition. 

For nearly a fortnight the girl was almost beside herself with 
grief. She had not known till now how much, in spite of every- 
thing, hope had buoyed her up—how impossible, in the bottom of 
her heart, she had thought it for Hugh to leave her. But now 
that he was indeed gone utterly beyond recall, an absolute despair 
took possession of her. She knew him too well to believe he would 
come back ; he was dead to her, she felt—as much dead as if she 
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had seen him in his coffin. In all the world that was before her, 
there would be no Hugh Fleming; others might fill her life or 
occupy her thoughts, but never again he who must ever, come what 
may, be first and dearest in her heart. 

Ah, that long blank of years that stretches out hopelessly 
greyly, before some of us—how shall we ever live through them! 
How long life seems to those who miss out of it the one face that 
can make it all too short! 

Juliet Blair had none of those qualities that go to make an 
heroic nature: she had little reserve or self-control ; hers was not the 
character that could ‘suffer and be still ;’ she felt things too in- 
tensely, too acutely, for that calm suppression of all outward emo- 
tion which is the gift of colder natures. She spent hours locked 
up in her own room in paroxysms of tears, or sitting dry-eyed 
staring into the fire with a white, scared, miserable face. She 
would see no visitors, and could hardly be persuaded to touch any 
food ; and, to all enquiries as to what ailed her, she answered 
wearily, ‘I am ill; let me alone—I am ill!’ 

The sight of her stepmother, who had so calmly and lightly 
told her of Hugh Fleming’s departure, became absolutely hateful 
to her. Sometimes she wandered about the house, or sat silently 
for hours alone in the library, in his chair; with her face buried 
in her hands. One day sitting thus, and leaning her elbows on 
the writing-table, half unconsciously she pulled open one of the 
drawers in front of her. Some things of Colonel Fleming’s were 
still left inside: a few unimportant papers, a packet of envelopes 
stamped with his crest, a little ivory penholder she had often seen 
him use, and, right in the front, an old pair of dogskin gloves, 
moulded and shaped to the form of his hands as if he had just 
pulled them off. Juliet’s fingers wandered over each and all with a 
loving touch! and then she remembered how once before she had 
found his things lying about, in this very room, when lie was away, 
and how she had smoothed them and put them straight for him 
with reverent hands ; only, then he had come back to her—but now, 
now !—with a wail of despair she burst into a passion of bitter 
tears. 

By-and-by she took out of the drawer all the dear relics of 
her lover—the gloves, the penholder, the envelopes and papers— 
and carried them upstairs to her own room, and there, shower- 
ing passionate kisses on each insensate object that had been his, 
she locked them up in her dressing-case, by the side of that 
short farewell note which was all of his that she could call her 


own. 
And they were a cumfort to her. Hitherto she had pos- 
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sessed nothing that had belonged to Hugh Fleming, nor had 
she one single thing that he had given to her; and Juliet prized 
these things that she had found as her greatest treasures; for 
most women are insanely foolish over such relics of those they 
love. 

As the days passed away Juliet Blair gradually recovered her 
self-possession; as the sorrow sank deeper and deeper into her 
heart, so it left her outwardly calmer. She wept no more; it 
would seem, indeed, as if the fountain of her tears had run itself 
dry. 

By degrees she resumed her ordinary occupations; she rode 
and drove out, and paid visits as she had been accustomed to do; 
and Mrs. Blair, who had watched her misery with a good many 
pangs of conscience, and some uneasiness as to the result, breathed 
freely again, and congratulated herself upon having done quite 
the wisest and best thing for her step-daughter’s welfare. 

‘She has quite got over it—very soon she will have forgotten 
his existence!’ she said to herself. 

But there was a change in Juliet which no one around her 
noticed, because none of those by whom she was surrounded loved 
her well enough to detect it. 

She was altered. The old brightness, the old impatience 
were almost gone; her cheek was a shade paler, her sweet lips 
had a sadder droop: her step had lost something of its lightness, 
her eyes something of their fire ; and to the end of her life these 
things never wholly came back to Juliet Blair. : 

But Mrs. Blair saw nothing of all this. In her suffering, as 
in her joy, the girl was alone—utterly alone. 

Ernestine had discontinued her morning walks. Two days 
after the arrival and subsequent destruction of Colonel Fleming’s 
letter, Mrs. Blair remarked to her maid that she looked so much 
better that there was no longer the necessity for that daily exercise 
which she had prescribed for her. 

So Ernestine gave back the key of the letter-bag to James. 

‘Here, Monsieur Jams, is your key,’ she said, shaking her 
head mournfully ; ‘he is dead !’ in allusion to the French lover. 

‘Dead, is he?’ cried James eagerly ; ‘and the money—have 
you heard?’ 

‘ Alas!’ said Ernestine, ‘it is no use, my friend; the perfi- 
dious one has left it all to his cousin Annette.’ 
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CHarTer XIV. 


WHAT THE BROWN MARE DID. 


Soon after the departure of Colonel Fleming on his return 
voyage to India, a hard frost set in which stopped the hunting 
for a fortnight. ; 

During this fortnight Squire Travers was intensely miserable ; 
he spent his days in alternately tapping the barometer, and 
going out to look at the weathercock. 

‘I think it’s half a point to the west of north, Georgie,’ he 
would say excitedly, coming in from these excursions of inspec- 
tion; ‘just you come out and see.’ And Georgie would obedi- 
ently throw a shawl over her head, and run out into the keen, 
frosty air to stare up at the top of the house. 

‘ Well ’—doubtfully—‘ hardly, papa; and I am afraid the 
smoke is very due north, and that is the safest guide.’ 

* Not at all; the chimneys all want sweeping; that sends the 
smoke all ways at once. I stick to the weathercock—but you’re 
right; there isn’t much sign of its changing yet.’ 

And then the Squire would stroll disconsolately round to the 
stable, and go into every stall, and mutter grievous things below 
his breath as he gazed sorrowfully at each sleek-coated animal— 
dire words relative to the process of ‘eating their heads off,— 
that strange and mysterious feat which horses are supposed to 
accomplish in frosty weather. 

‘ D’ye see any signs of its giving?’ he would ask a dozen times 
of Davis, the stud groom, who followed him about from stall to 
stall, taking off the clothing from each idle hunter’s back. 

Davis, who was of a sanguine disposition, would remove the 
everlasting straw from his mouth, and answer cheerfully : 

‘Oh, bless you, yes, Squire; it can’t last much longer. We 
shall have rain before night, most likely. And though these 
enlivening prophecies had not as yet been fulfilled, the Squire 
pinned his faith to Davis, and derived much consolation from his 
hopeful assurances. 

Georgie regretted the frost as well as her father, but not so 
keenly as she would once have done. A good deal of the pleasure 
had gone out of the girl’s life since Mr. Travers had so sternly 
banished Wattie Ellison from her side. She never thought of 
rebelling against his decision; in the long run she felt sure he 
was right. But sometimes she found it hard to bear. Her letters 
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from Cis were a great comfort to her; from them she learnt that 
her lover was well, and that he thought of her, and that he was, as 
Cis said, ‘working hard;’ and she, too, had her dreams of the 
fortune which his genius, in which she had unbounded faith, 
might some day achieve for her sake. Buoyed up by these hopes, 
she tried to bear her life cheerfully and patiently, and to be the 
same bright sympathising companion to her father as she used to 
be; but it had become an effort to her, and the Squire was dimly 
conscious of it. It made him irritable, and often sharp to her; 
her patient little face, with its somewhat sad smile, was a per- 
petual reproach to him. He knew at the bottom of his heart 
that he had not behaved quite fairly or rightly to his favourite 
child; he did not want to be reminded of it. He wanted every- 
thing to be as it was before that unwelcome episode about Wattie 
had taken place; and yet, somehow, everything was different, and 
the Squire did not like it. 

He had numberless little ways of trying to make up to her for 
his one great injustice. He took to making her endless presents: 
first, there was the saddle; then a new hunting crop; then a set 
of gold horse-shoe studs; then a number of books he had heard 
her say she liked—almost every day something came down from 
town for Georgie: and she was very grateful to him. She smiled, 
and kissed him, and tried to look as pleased as he expected her to 
be ; but all the while she saw through it all perfectly. 

‘Poor papa!’ she would say to herself, with a sigh, as she 
carried away his latest present ; ‘ poor papa! he wants to make it 
up to me.’ 

Georgie’s hunting was, as ever, her greatest resource. It took 
her out of herself; and the active exercise was good for her, and 
prevented her from moping; so that when it was stopped per- 
force by the frost, she was nearly as anxious for a thaw as her 
father. 

‘It’s a good thing the brown mare has laid up just now; she 
couldn’t have chosen a better time,’ said the Squire, cheerily, in 
family conclave one evening, trying to derive comfort from the 
smallest causes under the untoward state of the weather. 

The brown mare, after she had been ridden for the first time, 
had caught a bad cold, which had prevented Georgie from using 
her since, for which she was not altogether sorry. Georgie was 
suspicious of the brown mare—there was not, when she was on her 
back, that complete understanding between the horse and his rider 
which it is thought should exist between the two to constitute a 
perfect mount. 

If Georgie wanted to go one way, the brown mare had a 
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habit of wanting to go the other, and an unseemly struggle would 
ensue. True she was good-looking and fast, and withal an undeni- 
able fencer ; but, in spite of all these good qualities, Georgie did 
not like her—she could not forget that Wattie Ellison had warned 
her against her. 

When, therefore, the Squire congratulated himself upon the 
mare’s being laid up during the frost in preference to any other 
time, Georgie answered that she was nati she didn’t go dead lame 
altogether. 

‘IT can’t imagine why you dislike her so,’ said her father 
testily. ‘She’s a very nicemare, What’s wrong with her, I'd like 
to know ?’ 

‘Well, papa, I was told she had a bad character,’ answered 
Georgie, looking down. 

‘Who told you?’ and then his daughter turned very red, and 
was silent ; and the Squire knew perfectly well who it was that 
had told her. The discovery did not tend to improve the old 
man’s temper. 

‘TI will thank you not to go listening to tales against your 
father’s horses from every ignorant young upstart who thinks he 
can give an opinion on what he knows nothing about,’ he said 
augrily, and bounced out of the room, with a slam of the door 
behind him that made his wife jump and utter a little squeal like 
a shot rabbit, at which Flora ies aloud behind her book of 
fairy tales. 

‘Your father is so rough,’ nid Mrs. Travers to her assembled 
daughters. 

Mary sympathisingly agreed with her mother, as she made a 
point of doing on every occasion, having ro independent will or 
opinion of her own, and Georgie looked miserably into the fire, and 
said nothing. 

All the world was out of joint with poor Georgie just now; 
there was no comfort for her anywhere. Everything was going 
wrong, with her parents, with Cis, and with herself—they were all 
at odds together, and there wasn’t even the hunting to fall back 
upon, she reflected dismally ! 

A few days later Mrs. Travers and Mary went away together 


for a visit to an uncle in Devonshire, and the Squire was left with 


Georgie and the two little girls. 

The weather was still frosty, and the old man still grumbled ; 
but things were rather better between the father and daughter ; the 
smaller-sized party, and the absence of the mother, who was 
always a firebrand in the family and never a peacemaker, made 
the home circle brighter and happier. During the last three 
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days of that long frost Georgie was almost the gay light-hearted 
Georgie of old days; afterwards, when what was to come 
was all over, it comforted the Squire to think that it had been 
80. 

It was during these three days that Georgie told her father 
that she thought Juliet Blair was beginning to regret having sent 
Cis away. 

‘No! do you really think so?’ he said, quite eagerly ; for this 
was a scheme very near to his heart. 

‘I do indeed, papa; for I never saw anyone so altered 
as Juliet is—she looks so ill and out of spirits; and the other 
day, when I was lunching with her, she hardly spoke and ate 
nothing. She is evidently very far from happy.’ 

It was strange that Georgie never once connected the sudden 
departure of Colonel Fleming with Juliet’s altered looks and spirits. 
But the Travers family had so long considered Cis as her lover that 
it did not readily occur to any of them that he might possibly have 
a rival. 

‘Well, that would be good news, indeed,’ said the Squire. 
‘Shall I write to him to come home ?’ 

‘ Well, no—not yet. If she is coming round to him, it will be 
because she misses him ; and his absence is doing him more good 
than his being here could do ;—she asked after him, and seemed 
pleased to hear about him.’ 

‘I’m sure I’m glad to hearit. She’s a nice girl; it would 
be a great comfort to me if Cis married her. She would improve 
him wonderfully ; perhaps, too, she might make him keep on the 
hounds when I am gone—she could do it, if anyone could,’ added 
the old man, with a half sigh. 

‘We won’t think of that yet, papa dear,’ said Georgie, coming 
round behind him, and kissing the top of his bald head fondly as 
she used to do in old days. ‘I hope you will keep them yourself 
for many a long year.’ 

The Squire pressed his daughter’s hand for a minute, and 
then dropped it hurriedly, as if ashamed of his unwonted 
tenderness. 

Like most male Britons past middle life, he was not prone to 
give way to emotion; the only exhibition of feeling he indulged in 
was that of anger. As for love and sympathy and religion and so 
forth, the Squire would have said that they formed a part, no doubt, 
of every Christian’s nature; but he considered it unmanly, un- 
English, and almost indecorous to speak of such things, or to give 
any outward signs of their existence. 

So when his darling child, with a little effusion of repentant 
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affection, made her little loving speech and kissed him, he just 
pressed her hand for an instant, and then hastened to change the 
subject to safer grounds. 

‘ Ahem! yes, my dear,’ he coughed nervously; ‘that puppy 
is growing very leggy ; that wasn’t half such a good litter as the 
last that Jenny had—nothing like.’ 

Georgie dragged up the puppy on to her lap by the scruff of 
his neck, with all his big weak-looking paws hanging feebly out 
in front of him, and a general depressed appearance, as if he ex- 
pected shortly to be beaten, whilst lis chances of beauty and use- 
fulness were discussed. 

And old Chanticleer, half jealous, half confiding, rested his 
grey nose and one heavy paw on his young mistress’s knee, and 
blinked up lovingly at her with his one solemn brown eye. 

Altogether it was an evening like old times that the two spent 
together in the dingy, cosy, little smoking den. 

The next morning the wind had gone round to the south-west, 
and the frost was giving in every direction. 

‘Hurrah!’ shouted the Squire, as he bounced into the break- 
fast-room, with the energy of a schoolboy. ‘Hurrah! we shall 
hunt to-morrow if this goes on ! 

‘Hurrah!’ echoed Flora, who always made a noise at the 
smallest pretext for doing so, jumping round the room, and clap- 
ping her hands, till her father started off and chased her round the 
table. 

And what a commotion there was all’ day!—the grooms 
and the whips rushing into the house for orders; the Squire 
giving contradictory directions every hour according to the aspect 
of the sky; messages going up to the kennels, messages to the 
stables, and post-cards to be written to every member of the hunt 
in the county. 

Georgie had her hands pretty full. 

About five o’clock in the afternoon a steady rain came on, 
which satisfactorily settled the question of the departure of the 
frost. 

‘I have told Davis to bring the mare round for you in the 
morning,’ said the Squire to his daughter, coming in dripping wet 
from his last stable excursion, and taking off his shining macintosh 
in the hall— she is all right again now, and it would do her good 
to be out.’ 

‘She will be very fresh,’ said Georgie dubiously. ‘I would 
rather ride the chestnut.’ 

‘What does being fresh matter? I have settled for you to 
ride her—don’t let me hear any more nonsense about it. Have 
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you written all those post-cards? Well, then, I want a stitch put 
into that thick white scarf; it works up at the back. Go and 
fetch it, there’s a good girl, and I will show you what it wants.’ 

And Georgie obeyed in silence. 

The morning broke calm and mild and grey. Georgie sprang 
from her bed, and peeped out from behind her window-blind at a 
green wet world, patches of water lying in the grassy hollows, and 
drops of moisture clinging on to every leafless branch in the 
garden. No frost, at all events. 

When she was nearly dressed, she drew aside the curtains, 
threw up the sash, and leant out of the window. 

There was a sort of grey distinctness over the face of the 
earth. 

The hills on the further side of the valley looked near and 
green; every tree upon them stood out ‘clearly against the sky ; 
the leafless woods were purple blue; not a breath was stirring— 
not a sound was heard; only the chirrup of a robin, hopping 
about on the garden path beneath the window, and the distant 
tinkle of a sheep bell from the penned-up flock in the field 
below. 

There was something depressing, almost solemn, in the leaden 
sky and chill green earth. 

A heap of fresh-turned mould lay in the flower-bed beneath. 
The gardeners had been uprooting an evergreen killed by the 
frost; the brown earth lay wet and heavy by the side of the 
gaping trench, and the robin, lured there probably by hopes of 
fresh’ worms turned up with the soil, hopped lustily down 
into the dark-looking hole. 

Georgie watched the bird idly, and then, witha little shudder, 
the thought flashed across her— 

‘ How horrible it must be to be buried! how wet and cold the 
earth looks !’ 

And she turned hastily from the window. 

‘A letter for you, miss,’ said the little housemaid who waited 
upon her, standing behind her as she turned round. 

Georgie flushed crimson, for the letter was in Wattie Ellison’s 
handwriting. 

She tore open the envelope nervously, and read— 


My dearest Georgie,—You know very well that no ordinary cause would 
make me risk your father’s displeasure, by writing to you against his orders ; 
but what I have to say concerns him as well as yourself, and if you see fit you 
will no doubt show him this letter. It is about your brown mare. I have 
just seen a man who knew all about her down in Warwickshire. He says she 
is a runaway, and not safe for any lady to ride. She killed the man who last 
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had her, by bolting with him into a wood, where his head was smashed against 
the branch of a tree, and that is why your father got her so cheap. Do tell 
him this, and I am sure he will agree with me that you must not ride her. I 
entreat you not to do so; if anything happened, he would never forgive him- 
self. I must not write more to you—much as T long to. 
Yours always devotedly, 
Wartie ELLIson. 


Dressed in her habit, and holding this letter in her hand, 
Georgie came into the room where her father was already at break- 
fast. 

‘ Papa, I have had a letter from Wattie.’ 

‘What!’ thundered the Squire, and the piece of bacon half-way 
to his mouth dropped off his fork back upon his plate. ‘ Georgie, 
how dare you ?’ and his face turned as red as his hunting coat. 

‘Well, papa, here is the letter; he wishes you to read it, and 
so do I—you will see that it is not a love-letter !’ she added, with 
a little smile. 

Her father took the letter from her hand and walked to the 
window with it, turning his back upon her as he read it. 

And then he came back, crushed it up between both his hands, 
and flung it angrily upon the fire. 

‘It’s all a d—d lie!’ he said furiously. 

‘ Papa!’ cried the girl, in dismay, ‘ what can you mean? You 
don’t suppose that Wattie ? 

‘Hold your tongue with your Wattie!’ he answered savagely ; 
‘don’t you suppose I know what my daughter ought or ought not 
to ride, without being dictated to by an infernal young scoundrel 
who only wants to set her against her father ?’ 

‘O papa! that’s not true—he never would do that; and if the 
mare isn’t safe 

‘The mare is safe, I tell you!’ shouted the old man; ‘and if 
you don’t ride her, you shall not ride at all—there !’ 

‘ But, papa ’ began the girl. 

‘Hold your tongue; if you are too great a coward to ride, say 
so, and stop at home.’ 

Georgie turned very white, and set her lips hard. 

‘I am no coward, as you know,’ she said, below her breath, and 
then sat down and poured herself out a cup of tea with a trembling 
hand, and began nibbling a bit of dry toast. 

No more was said. 

The horses came round to the door. 

Standing on the doorstep, ready to mount, Georgie turned round 
and made one last appeal to her father. 

‘Let me have the chestnut just for to-day, papa,’ she said en- 
treatingly. 
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The Squire buttoned his gloves in silence, with a frown on his 
brow, before he answered her. The whole thing, he said to himself, 
was a plant—just a dodge for that good-for-nothing young pauper 
to set his own daughter against him—if he did not make a stand 
now at once, there would be no end to this sort of thing. 

‘Let me have the chestnut,’ pleaded Georgie once more. He 
looked at her for one minute angrily, and then said shortly, 
‘No!’ 

Georgie put her hand on the pommel and her foot in Davis’s 
outstretched hand, and vaulted lightly on to the brown mare’s 
back. 4 
‘You see she goes quietly enough,’ said her father, when they 
had gone for some little way along the road, and the mare had 
shown no signs of misbehaviour. 

‘We are not off yet!’ answered Georgie, with a smile. And 
then she made an effort to talk about the weather and the state of 
the ground, as if nothing untoward had passed between them. 

She shook off her vague apprehensions, which, after all, did 
not amount to nervousness, and with the fresh air and the pleasant 
exercise her spirits came back and her vexation wore off. 

She was too good a horsewoman to be in reality in the least 
afraid. If it had not been her lover who had warned her, she would 
probably have laughed at the warning she had received. After 
all, thought Georgie, rousing herself from her depression with an 
effort, with such good nerve and such a firm seat as she had, and 
so accustomed as she was to ride every sort of animal, there could 
not be much risk for her, whatever bad qualities her horse might 
have. 

By the time they. had reached the ‘ King’s Head,’ a wayside 
public-house where the meet was to be held, she was too busy 
greeting friends, congratulating everybody on the thaw, discussing 
the chance of foxes, and the possibilities of a run, to think very 
much of Wattie’s letter and its warning. - 

Juliet Blair was not out—a fact which Georgie was sorry for, 
as she had not seen her for some days; but there were plenty of 
men to crowd round and talk to her, for her well-known splendid 
riding secured her many admirers in the hunting-field. 

There were no carriages full of ladies and no dawdling at the 
meet on this occasion—strict business was attended to. 

The covert was drawn, a fox soon found, and then—off and 
away ! 

The brown mare behaved well during the early part of the 
day. True, she was somewhat fresh and excitable; she kicked at 
starting, refused once or twice, and bucked in a manner which 
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would have unseated a less perfect rider; but, on the whole, she 
was not at all unmanageable in Georgie’s strong little hands. 

The afternoon was drawing in when, just as the Squire was 
thinking of bringing the day’s sport to a close, a fresh fox was 
started, and the hounds set off at a good pace straight in the di- 
rection of Sotherne Court. 

The Squire and Sir George Ellison were riding side by side 
well in front; only seven of the field were left, following close 
on the hounds, when straight in front of them, crossing their line 
at right angles, with her head well down and her tail up, shot the 
brown mare at_a terrific pace, Georgie, with teeth set, sitting like 
a rock, but having evidently lost all control over her. 

‘ All right!’ she shouted back, as she passed, turning her head 
for one instant in the direction of her father. 

‘That mare has bolted with your daughter, Travers,’ said Sir 
George. 

‘ She’s all right—she knows what to do,’ said the Squire, looking 
after her a little anxiously, but keeping on his own way after the 
hounds. 

And a momentary wish passed through his mind that Wattie 
Ellison were there to go and see after her. 

A groom with a second horse was following a little way behind. 
The Squire turned round, and waved his arm to the man to follow 
after his daughter. 

When they got over the fence into the next field, the Squire 
craned his neck forwards, and saw his daughter’s slight figure, two 
fields off, being carried away in the opposite direction. 

‘She'll go along Dallerton Bottom,’ said he to his companion. 

‘Dallerton Bottom!’ repeated Sir George, and reined up 
his horse with a sudden jerk that sent him on to his haunches. 

The Squire stopped too, with a bewildered face. ‘ What?’ he 
said, in a puzzled way; and then suddenly he struck his hand to 
his forehead and cried out wildly, 

‘Good God! the gravel-pits!’ 

Not a word more passed between them. With one accord they 
turned their horses’ heads, and pressed madly, eagerly forwards in 
the direction in which the brown mare had now utterly disappeared 
in the gathering twilight. 

Fainter and fainter waxed the sounds of the hunt—faster and 
faster flew the grey hedges, and the shadowy woods, and the flat, 
even-coloured fields as they sped by them; but urge on their steeds 
and strain their eyes as they would, still there was no sign, no 
sound of her they sought ! 

And when at last, frantic with an unspoken fear, they flung 
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themselves from their horses and rushed in an agony of terror to 
gaze down over the yawning edge of the long row of disused gravel- 
pits that stretched half across the sheep-dotted meadow—what was 
it that they saw ? 

Down at the bottom a dark writhing object, but dimly seen 
through the gloom of evening—the brown mare in her dying 
struggles, 

And close beside, a small figure crushed and crumpled up 
face downwards upon the dark damp earth—and quite motionless. 


CuaPTeR XV. 


THE SHADOW OF DEATH. 


JuLiet Buarr was sitting alone in the gloom of the twilight 
with her face pressed against the window, her eyes fixed on the 
damp shadowy garden without, and her thoughts very far away. 

She was thinking of Hugh Fleming. Alas! when was she not 
thinking of him now? She was thinking that every minute she 
lived, and every breath she drew, were carrying him farther and 
farther away from her, more hopelessly out of her life; and, as she 
thought, slow miserable tears welled slowly up into her dark eyes, 
and dropped down unheeded upon her lap, heavily one after the 
other, like thunder drops in summer. 

And then she thought of that other girl whom he had left alone 
behind, when he had gone out to India once before—only she had 
been left in her grave. 

‘Would God I too had been left there!’ she cried bitterly to 
herself. 

How much happier that dead girl had been than she was! To 
her had come no doubts, no spurned, crushed feelings, no agonies 
of hopeless separation ; up to the last she had known no shadow 
over her love, no uncertainties in her glad young hopes. Her 
death must have been so sudden, so instantaneous, that probably 
she had been spared every pang of terror, every pain of parting; 
and yet, for hundreds who would pity poor dead Annie Chalmers, not 
one probably would pity the rich, handsome Juliet Blair, whose 
life was before her, whose world was her own, and whose heart was 
dead ! 

The garden into which she stared with blinded hopeless eyes, 
that saw not the objects on which they rested, grew greyer and 
dimmer. One by one the more distant trees and shrubs on the 
lawn sank away in the blackness of the coming night, and the 
bare bushes in the rose garden, lit up faintly by the fire-light 
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from the room, gleamed weirdly out, like the gaunt tree shadows 
in Gustave Doré’s pictures, against the dark background beyond. 

And as Juliet rose from the window, with a little shiver at the 
dreary prospect, there came the sound of horses’ hoofs clattering 
at full gallop up the drive to the front door, and, with a loud 
clanging peal, the hall bell was violently rung. 

With a thrill of unaccountable apprehension, she threw open 
the door into the hall and listened, and at the same time Mrs. 
Blair, appearing on the staircase, called out nervously to her, 

‘What is it ?’ ; 

The men servants had already gone to the door, and in 
another instant old Higgs came hurriedly back across the hall 
to find his mistress. She made a step forward to meet him. 

‘Who is it, Higgs ?’ 

‘It’s Sir George Ellison’s groom, miss; and oh, miss, he says 
there has been an accident !’ 

‘An accident !’ cried Miss Blair falteringly, whilst her step- 
mother ran hastily downstairs to hear. ‘Who is hurt, Higgs? is 
it Sir George ?’ 

‘€Oh no, miss—it is poor Miss Travers; and it was close by, in 
the field just below the village, that it happened, and so they are 
bringing her here, poor young lady !’ 

Juliet uttered one cry of dismay, and then her presence of mind 
came back to her. Without a moment’s hesitation she went out 
to the door, and ordered the groom to ride off with the utmost 
speed to the town to summoa Dr. Ramsden; then she sent for Mrs. 


. Pearse the housekeeper; and a room on the ground-floor, which 


was occasionally used as a bachelor’s bedroom, was hastily got ready, 
Juliet running about and helping the maids, and superintending 
every arrangement herself, with blanched cheeks and a beating 
heart. 

She did not dare to think in what condition her poor little 
friend would be brought to her house. She had just gathered 
from the groom that Georgie was not killed; but she knew well 
that she must be very much hurt, as much by the man’s frightened 
face as by his saying that they were carrying her up to the house 
on a hurdle. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Blair sat uselessly trembling and wringing 
her hands on the lowest step of the stairs, with Ernestine 
standing over her, plying her with sal volatile and smelling-salts. 

It made Juliet angry to see them there. She stopped for one 
moment as she sped past them with her arms full of pillows, and 
said impatiently, 

‘If your mistress is ill, Ernestine, take her upstairs at once 
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into her own room, and wait upon her there. You are very much 
in the way where you are; I cannot have any faintings and 
hysterics going on ;’ and she passed on. 

‘Ah, you have no heart, Juliet,’ whimpered Mrs. Blair, af- 
fectedly; ‘nothing seems to upset you. My nerves are so shaken 
by this dreadful—dreadful——’_— 

‘Come into your room, madame,’ interrupted Ernestine, think- 
ing it wise to take Miss Blair’s hint ; ‘it would be terrible for you 
to be here when the poor demoiselle arrives.’ 

‘¢Oh no—no! I couldn’t see her!’ cried her mistress, clinging 
hysterically to her; ‘take me away !’ 

And Ernestine did take her away safely up to her own bedroom, 
where in time a strong cup of tea and a couple of nice hot buttered 
muffins effectually restored her equanimity. 

And presently they brought her into the house. From the 
mist and darkness of the winter evening, into the light and warmth 
and sweet scents of exotic plants in the hall, came the hurdle, with 
its living, suffering freight, slowly, carefully carried between two 
men. Close behind, with a white, scared face and chattering 
teeth, half dragged along, half supported by Sir George Ellison’s 
strong arm, tottering and stumbling at every step, and staring 
in front of him with fixed crazy-looking eyes, came Squire 
Travers. Three or four gentlemen, with frightened awe-struck 
faces, followed them, to see if they could be of any use. 

And thus it was that Georgie Travers was borne over that door- 
way through which she had so often passed before—sometimes 
tripping in lightly in her habit, jumping up the stone steps two at 
a time; sometimes more soberly following in the wake of her 
parents, in all the sheen of her silken evening garments; some- 
times with soft laughter, if she came in with others; or some- 
times whistling a merry little tune below her breath, if she came 
in alone. 

Often and often had she come up those steps and entered that 
hall before, but never as she comes in now. 

Georgie lies stretched flat out on the hurdle, half covered by 
her father’s scarlet hunting-coat. She is not unconscious; her 
eyes, big and blue, are very wide open, and on her deathly white 
face there are nevertheless two crimson fever patches, one on either 
cheek—for they had poured half a flask of brandy down her throat 
when they first found her. 

As she catches sight of Juliet coming to meet her, she 
begins to speak, weakly, wanderingly, with fever-stricken rapidity. 

‘Oh, is that you, Juliet ? I can’t think what they are bringing 
me here for, I am not hurt badly, you know—only bruised 
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and stiff. Do tell papa I am not hurt. I know I could walk if 
they would let me try. I can’t be hurt, you know, because I 
don’t feel any pain to speak of—only so stiff. I’m just bruised 
and shaken a bit. If I could have got the mare’s head round 
in time !—but I am not hurt, Juliet; do tell papa I am not hurt.’ 

And then they got her into the hedroom that was prepared for 
her; but when they lifted her off the hurdle on to the bed, she 
fainted dead away. 

After a very little while Dr. Ramsden came dashing up to the 
door in his dogcart, and putting everyone out of the room save 
Mrs. Pearse, who was a useful sensible woman, and had been ac- 
customed to illness, he proceeded to examine his patient. 

Sir George Ellison, and the one or two friends who lingered 
hoping to hear a favourable account, waited in the dining-room, 
where Higgs, mindful even in the midst of the general confusion 
of the traditional hospitality of Sotherne Court, brought forth the 
best sherry and a round of cold beef, and pressed the downcast 
guests to allay the pangs of hunger and thirst. 

Juliet took the Squire into her own little morning-room. 
There, with her own hands, firm but gentle, she fetched him 
a glass of wine, and cut him a tiny sandwich; and though at first 
he shook his head, somehow she persuaded him to take them. 

‘You must keep up your strength, dear Mr. Travers, for her 
sake,’ she whispered; and the Squire obeyed her, and took the 
much-needed refreshment from her hands like a child. 

‘She will die—I know she will die!’ he said, looking up 
piteously at her with his horror-stricken eyes. 

‘Oh no, don’t say that! wait to see what Dr. Ramsden thinks,’ 
she said soothingly. ‘She said herself she was not in pain.’ 

‘If you had seen her at first,’ he said, with a shudder ; ‘ and 
the height it was !—thirty feet at the least; and the mare— 
curse her !—was killed. And it is all my fault too—I made 
her ride the brute!’ And then he-laid his head down on the 
table in front of him, and groaned aloud. And so they waited. 

Would the doctor never come out of the sick-room? At most 
it was only twenty minutes, and yet never did twenty minutes pass 
so slowly! 

The old man sat quite still in front of the table, with his head 
bowed down on his arms; and Juliet stood by him, now and 
then stroking the poor grey head softly with her gentle hand, 
or stooping down to whisper something—some soothing, loving 
word, some fragment of a prayer, or some pitiful, helpful text 
from the Bible—anything that came into her head. Heaven 
knows if it did him any good, or even if he heard it—probably 
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not; yet, ina dim, vague way, it gave him patience, and helped 
him over the agonising suspense of those awful twenty minutes. 

And then Dr. Ramsden came in. 

He was a grey-haired man, with keen, clever dark eyes and a 
kindly expression. He had known Georgie Travers from her 
childhood. What he had to say of her was certainly very grievous 
to him, more especially when the hard words must be said to an 
old friend like the Squire. 

‘I have made her a little more comfortable. I trust she will 
sleep,’ he began nervously. 

‘Tell me the truth, Ramsden,’ said the Squire; ‘I had rather 
know the worst at once.’ 

‘I am afraid, my dear friend, that the truth is the worst—the 
very worst!’ he answered, in a very low voice. 

‘You mean, she must die ?’ 

And the doctor nodded. 

The old man staggered back with a groan, and leant against 
the wall with his face in his hands; but Juliet burst forth im- 
petuously, 

‘It is impossible—quite impossible, at her age, and with her 
strong constitution. I will not believe it! We must send to 
London. I will telegraph at once. Tell me whom to send for, 
Dr. Ramsden—any one you like; but more advice we must have, 
and the very best that can be got.’ 

‘My dear young lady,’ said the Doctor laying his hand on 
her arm to detain her, for she had already gone to the door, 
‘you may send for every doctor in London, but they could not 
save her. It is a perfectly hopeless case—her spine is dislocated !’ 

And then Juliet, too, fell back in despair. 

‘You had better go to her, Mr. Travers,’ said Dr. Ramsden, 
turning to the old man; ‘she was asking for you; and had you 
not better send for Mrs. Travers?’ 

‘ Yes—yes, of course. Juliet, you will see to that, won’t you?’ 
said the Squire, rousing himself; and then he added in a frightened 
whisper, ‘ she is away from home, a long way off. Will there be 
time, do you think ?’ 

‘Yes; she may last about twenty-four hours. We must be very 
thankful that she isin no pain; and I don’t think she will suffer 
much. She is perfectly conscious, only a little light-headed at in- 
tervals, from feverishness.’ 

All night long Juliet and the Squire sat by Georgie’s sick-bed, 
one on each side. 

She lay very quiet, wandering a little sometimes, but for the 
most part dozing uneasily, in short fitful snatches. 
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But neither of her watchers closed an eye all night. 

During the silence of that long vigil, in the gloom of the 
darkened room, lighted only by the shaded lamp and the faint red 
flicker of the firelight, there passed through the Squire’s mind 
many sad and bitter reflections. 

He saw plainly now how hardly and selfishly he had treated his 
favourite child, and how gentle and dutiful she had been in her 
submission to him. With deep self-reproaches, he recalled his ob- 
stinacy and bad temper; he remembered how, by calling her a 
coward, he had goaded her on to ride the brute that had killed 
her; and ever the words, ‘It is my doing—all my doing !’ formed 
the miserable refrain of his thoughts. 

When the morning broke, Georgie opened her eyes and spoke. 

‘ Papa!’ 

‘Yes, my darling ?’ 

‘I think I am going to die! tell me if I am?’ 

‘Oh, my darling child, began the Squire in a broken voice ; 
and she interrupted him quickly. 

‘Never mind, papa. I knowit. Poor papa!’ and she stroked 
the grey head that lay bowed down on the bed beside her. ‘ Poor 
papa! I amsosorry for you; but you know it was a thing nobody 
could tell. .I never should have believed that I couldn’t hold the 
mare. Don’t fret about it ; it couldn’t be helped. What has become 
of her ?’” 

‘The mare?’ 

‘Yes!’ 

‘She is dead,’ answered the Squire, and a strong shudder at the 
recollection of that awful leap shook the little helpless frame. 
Presently she spoke again. 

‘ Youwould not mind my seeing Wattie now—would you, papa?’ 

‘My darling, no. Shall I send for him?’ 

‘Yes; send for him, and for Cis too, at once,’ she answered. 

Juliet: slipped from the room to send off the telegram, and 
Georgie seemed satisfied and dozed again. 

There was a hushed suspense over the whole house. The ser- 
vants went about on tip-toe; the doors were softly shut ; the num- 
berless neighbours who, as soon as day dawned, sent or came 
themselves to enquire, went round by the back way; not a bell was 
rung; not a voice was heard above a whisper; for over Sotherne 
Court hung a deep and awful shadow—the shadow of the angel of 
death. 

(To be continued.) 
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